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The Old Mission Bell 
over the arch and en- 
trance to Hermit’s 
Rest on the south rim 
of the Grand Canyon. 





: 


FIDELITY 


HE bell—the true symbol of sound—its ring has stirred the hearts of men 

in victory and devotion—its tone rings true. The bell is to sound what the 
camera is to sight whose lens captivates the fleeting scene—a bird perched on 
a willow branch—a streamlined train roaring down a ribbon of steel. 


To preserve each modulation of tone, each flick of detail, requires the perfect 
team work of craftsmen skilled in their selected branch. BARNES-CROSBY 
COMPANY prides itself on having such a combination. Whether in black 
and white or color you are sure of printing plates made to the exacting require- 
ments of experienced production men in advertising. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS s PHOTO ENGRAVINGS * COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. & 


When writing to BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, please mention “ The Rotarian" 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





PAY ERS 
Junior and Senior High School. 
Accredited. 61st year. Group p 
of instruction according to scholastic ability. Compet- 
itive athletics for all under unique plan. Complete 
indoor and outdoor athletic equipment. Modern 
fireproof dormitories. 
For catalog and athletic folder, address. 
Colonel! Ralph L. Jackson, Pres. Box D-5, Alton, tit. 





tue MORGAN SCHOOL 


NON-MILITARY 

@ Accredited college preparation. Small classes, 
individual instruction. Healthful climate, 1% 
hours south of Nashville. Outdoor activity year 
"round. All sports, hunting and fishing. Junior 
school, grades 6-8. Post graduate work. Summer 

term. Founded 1885. Rate $550. Catalog. 

a” Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster 
Petersburg, Tenn. 





ENTUCKY Maaiiaie 
INSTITUTE 
A School with a Winter Home in Florida 

Oldest private military school in America. 

Fully accredited. Special junior department. 

Prepares for college or business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies. For illus. catalog, address 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


=REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL aiso SUMMER CAMP 

128th year. Fully accredited High School 

Lower school and Post Graduate. Trains 
for leadership. Prize winning band, publications, rifle 
and debating teams. Boys 8 to 21. All sports. Altitude 
2300 ft. Near White Sulphur S rings. Modern fireproct 
building houses all activities. For ‘‘Evidence’’ (success 
record) and catalog. Address: 


COL. H. B. MOORE, Box T, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





High School and Junior College 
R.0.T.C. 


Every Boy Rides 





MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
COL. D. C. PEARSON, Su 


perintendent 
Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 















MOSES BROWN 


AN ENDOWED FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


Help and inspiration for each boy, a century-old 
tradition. Known for successful college preparation. 
Arts and crafts hobbies. Secluded 25-acre campus. 
Moderate tuition. BELMONT — residence for 
younger boys. Home care. Sanely progressive meth- 
ods of instruction. 

L. Ralston Thomas, peotnete. 

269 Hope Street, Providence, 














MILITARY ACCREDITED 48TH Y 


Rance Macon acaremy 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised 
athletics. Visitors welcome. Write for catalog 
and "Visit’’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Pri 














MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys’ school in the West (96th year). Fully 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic ot Fe 
— re ressive courses. Modern buildings. $200, 
or gy pool, rifle range. Golf course, 
Se thie fields. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog 

















Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. M. HITCH, Su 
L. ———— soc THIRD ST. BOONVILLE. MISSOUR: 
COEDUCATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
CO-EDUCATIONAL - 


MARCOS! 
ACADEMY 


F iret Grade thru High School... Boys and Girls Kenporete e- 





Mi development program m.. . « friendly nm. acres 
us ul ngs . 
RM CAUNESS, Pres. Box M,SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 





BUSINESS 
INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


N SCHOOLS......ALL IN poe em 
‘Marion, Muncie, Logansport, 

Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, fiicherond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. 
Courses: Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Exeo- 
utive Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic. 





Placement Service. 38th year. Co-ed. school 
gracete and college trained young peo) For 
ulletin, address 


Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of Arts and Science 
MONTREAL June 29—Aug. 9 


Students may select courses comparable to 
(a) elementary, (b) regular undergraduate 
course, (c) post-graduate. Co-educational. Cer- 
tificates and College credit. Only French spoken 
at all times. Staff includes visiting professor from 
Sorbonne, Paris. Residence in new Douglas 
Hall. Inclusive fee, $180. Write for booklet % 
Secretary, French Summer School, McGil 
University, Montreal, Canada. 























PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 














LEAR BANKING receern 


p= nan rte 

ALSO Pe ay AND ar on SERVICE. 
Attend on Credit, Pay when Employed. Estab- 
lished 48 years, 8 Big Buildings, $40,000 Sta- 
dium, $60,000 Gym, Municipal Swimming Pool, 
,000 Students, beautiful Campus, Band, real 

college life. Send for Catalog. 

CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLECE 

1500 Monroe Street, Chillicothe, Missouri 








MEDICAL ASSISTANT 


A FASCINATING, LUCRATIVE CAREER 
Doctors need trained girls to assist in laboratory 
ee - fas Sorgen J Ceatents, typing reports, 
Free placement service. 


Write Dept. R 
sae Hall 101 W. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A School of Professional Standards Since 1849 




















SPECIAL SCHOOL 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 








SUMMER CAMPS 





FOR BOYS 





Island Lake Camp “sor cis" 


19 yrs. of desired results. 4 Sections. Screened Cabins 
Doctor, Nurse, Expert Adult Staff. Indian Chief. All 
Camp Sports. Riflery, Skeet, Canoe Trips, Arts, Crafts 
Riding, Red Cross, Nature. Tutoring Progressive flex 
ible program, adjustable to individual needs. A char 
acter camp hand in hand with health, happiness and 
comradeship. Personal calls if possible Investigate. 
Tuition $300. Booklet. Mr. & Mrs. H. F. Armitage, 
Comins, Mict Mich. or C. W. Savage, Obertin, Ohio. 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP 


For Boys—Near Asheville, North Carolina 


Land of the Sky, near Great Smoky National 
Park. 22nd year. One of America's best 
equipped camps, strong leadership Boys & to 
16, special junior section. 38 buildings, large 
lake, every camp activity June 30 to August 
24, all-inclusive fee, $285 Illustrated booklet 


REESE COMBS 
Director, Box T, Chimney Rock, N. C. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 
BOYS 9 to 17 PIKE CO., PA, 


Offering complete training in swimming, 
canoeing, scouting, woodcraft and all 
outdoor activities. Under personal su- 
pervision of Dan Beard. 


Write to Box 67 “’R” Suffern, New York 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT “At 


Cruise to N.Y. World’s Fair on Subchaser 
Boys 10-20. July 5 to Aug. 27, on 














Toms River near Barnegat Bay. Sail 
ing, navigation, cruises, land sports. 75 
miles from N.Y.C. Rate includes uni 


form. Tutoring available. Rear Admi 
ral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. ( Ret.) , Supt. 
Catalog. Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 


FOR GIRLS 


Camp Arbutus 


FOR GIRLS. On beautiful Arbutus Lake, Grand 
Traverse County, Michigan. Land and water 
sports. Sailing. Trips. River pioneer camp. Real 
camping. Enrollment limited. 25th season. Sep- 
arate junior group. Moderate fee. Address 


EDITH A. STEERE, 
ane Packard Road Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OODLAND 


A Ne oh ‘amp for Christian Girls (4 age groupe) 6-19 
London derry, Vt. 1700 ft. elevation. Ali sports. Varied 

gram. Comfortable equipment Riding. Phyvician, 
eth. coun Coola te, U1 o. 
Box 424, Bennington, Vt. Kamp Kaaterskill for 
Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
MERRYMEETING BOOTHBAY 


for Girls for Boys 


On The Kennebec River in Maine 


Brother-Sister Camps under the same ownership and direc- 
tion for a quarter of century. Campers enjoy clambake, 
playday, water carnival and other occasions together. 
Highly selected counselors give individual instruction and 
supervision. Excellent land and water equipment. Trips 
pi cruises add to regular camp activities. 

klet. Russell H. Rupo. Shaker Motghte Junior High 
Sones’. Shaker seth: Cleveiand, On 

















STAMMERING 


The stammerer can talk with ease when alone, 
but stammers in the presence of others. If you 
t at the secret of that, the why of it, you 
ave a to the stammerer’s problem and dif- 
ficulty. or information and literature write to 


TYLER STAMMERER’S SCHOOL, Tyler, Texas. 





CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE. Catalogs and : on ALL col- 
leges and schools of U.S. 

Educational guidance Over 25 years’ serv- 
ice. No fees. Maintained by equal asso- 
ciation dues of colleges and schools. State chartered. 
Phone, write or visit 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
3433 RCA Building, New York City 
30 Rockefeller Plaza ®* COlumbus 5-6076 











CAMP DAVAJA 


For boys; adjoining Camp House on the 
Hill, for girls. Rates $15 per week. Ac- 

commodations can be made for children 
whose parents are attending convention. 


CAMP DAVAJA, R. F. D. 1, Brighton, Michigan 














When writing schools and camps, please mention “The Rotarian” 


Magazine 
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Sir Arthur Salter, economist. 


Bread against Revolt 


Depressions breed revolutions un- 
less — the gap between dire poverty 
and vast idle resources can be nar- 
rowed. Such is the gist of an article 
oy Sir Arthur Salter in the June 
ROTARIAN. Government and 
business, says the eminent English 
economist, must plan for the slumps 
during the peak years if the eco- 
nomic system in which they operate 
is to persist. 


Jazz Grows Up 
In 1924 Paul Whiteman set the 


musical world by its ears with an 
all-jazz program played in a hall 
dedicated to the classics. Since then, 
people have been asking about the 
meaning, place, and future of jazz. 
Next month Mr. Whiteman, the 
“King of Jazz," shifts from baton 
to pen and gives his answers. 


Ask about It 


Questions lead to many things. 
Trouble if they're the wrong ones. 
Delightful conversation when rightly 
used. Farnsworth Crowder and H. C. 
Rehm give hints to guide you in the 
proper use of the question mark. 


Cleveland Calls 


When Convention-goers converge on 
Cleveland in June, they will find a 
brisk and brilliant program ready to 
start. Who will speak, round-tables 
to be held, what the Convention 
sessions will comprise—all this is 
told by Abit Nix, Chairman of 


the Convention Committee— 





In Your 


ROTARIAN 


June. 


THE ROTARIAN 






Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbao 
S 


‘Seaway Symposium Excellent’ 


Please accept my compliments for the sym- 
posium in the March Rorartan on the St. Law- 
rence waterway project [What of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway?|. 1 think that it 
is an excellent job and entirely fair. With the 
limitations of space, which must have caused 
you considerable difficulty, as complete a job 
as possible appears to me to have been done. 

Anprew H. Brown 
Secretary 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Brink-Quiverers—lodized Salt 


I read with much pleasure the delightful ar- 
ticle “Brink-Ouivering [March Rorartan], by 
that perennial brink-quiverer Strickland Gillilan. 
Evidently he is the same irrepressible Strick of 
the happy Finnigan days... . 

There may be variations, but, basically, all 
humankind may be divided into two classes: 
the brink-quiverers and the abyss-shudderers. 
Each town has a few brink-quiverers, minor 
and major—and too many _ abyss-shudderers, 
mostly major. They are more plentiful than 
ball players in Brooklyn. However, this may 
be imagination, since even one abyss-shudderer 
can scatter so much gloom that you mistake 
him for an army. He is of the clan who, on 
a perfect day in June, will cock a jaundiced 
eye at the fairy skies and groan, “I’m mighty 
afeared it’s a weather-breeder.” 

Brink-quivering is contagious, but abyss- 
shuddering is more “ketchin’.” We had a mile- 
long victory parade in our town, and when a 
brink-quiverer smiled and waved his hand, 
about half the members of. the band struck up 
Hail to the Chief. A few minutes later an abyss- 
shudderer put on his act and the whole band 
began to play The Dead March of Saul. 

Drat the abyss-shudderer! He is a gob of 
gloom, a malodorous microbe. Bless Gillilan 
and all the brink-quiverers! They are the 
iodized salt of the earth. 

J. Harvey Burcess, Rotarian 
Classification: Newspaper Publishing 
Harrington, Delaware 


Diamonds and Honesty 


As a diamond distributor and president of 
the Diamond Club, which corresponds to an ex- 
change, I was naturally interested in Kimber- 
ley: Diamonds from Grease, by Lawrence G. 
Green, in the March Rorartan. What happens 
after diamonds reach various parts of the world 
—my own city of Antwerp, for example—is 
another chapter in the story of a thrilling in- 
dustry, one in which confidence in the other 
man’s integrity smooths the path of distribution 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Let me illustrate my point: One morning 
recently at the Diamond Club I was seeking 
certain merchandise. I was explaining to a mer- 
chant, giving him particulars concerning the ob- 
ject of my search. I needed a few carats of 
brilliants having the size of 12 to 15 stones to 
the carat. This merchant was the bearer 
of a lot of about 100 carats, too large a group 
for my needs. The lot contained, however, 
diamonds answering my specification, which I 
called to his attention. “I should have to choose 


the desired sizes,” I told him, “while respecti 
the middie quality.” “Don’t bother with that 
he replied. “The middle price that I have i: 
dicated to you does not change; carry away t 
lot and choose at your leisure.” 

I relate this “unimportant” transaction be 
cause it is indicative of the confidence wit 
which affairs are treated in our branch. Th 
lot of diamonds which had been confided to m 
without any kind of proof or receipt contained 
five qualities. If I had had to choose the most 
beautiful quality, I would have had a value « 
some 15 to 20 percent above that of the midd!| 
of the lot. In confiding his merchandise to me 
the merchant was perfectly certain then that 
my choice would be laid on qualities represent 
ing the middle of the merchandise. In order: 
to maintain this exemplary confidence present 
in the relations between diamond dealers, ex 
changes have been created. Without confidence 
our industry could scarcely prosper. 

Everybody is admitted to the Diamond Club 
which was founded in 1886, under condition 
of being worthy of confidence. The only pro 
vision of our commerce of exchange is honest) 
Affiliation in a diamond exchange constitut 
a guaranty of honesty. The directors of oui 
diamond exchange are animated by a_ perfect 
Rotarian spirit, for in full accord with the motto 
of Rotary, they render immense services to thei 
fellowmen. 

CHARLES VAN ANTWERPEN 
President, Rotary Club 


Antwerp, Belgium 


What Happened to the ‘A’ 


Both James Truslow Adams in his artick 
From Flatboat to Ship of State [February Rora 
RIAN] and Mayor Harold H. Burton in The Cit 
of the Cosmopolitan Heart [March Rorarian 
mentioned the founder of the city of Cleveland 
and spelled the name “Cleaveland.” If the cit 
was named after Moses Cleaveland, why is it 
now spelled without the “a’’? 

Harvey W. FraMBerG, Rotarian 
Classification: Photoengraving 
Chicago, Illinois 
The settlement founded by Moses Cleaveland 
was named Cleaveland, the original spelling of 
the name alternating with the present form un 
til 1831, when it was definitely changed by 
printer because the correct spelling would not 
fit the headline space. It has been spelled with 


‘ 


out the “a’’ ever since -—Tue Epirors. 


Radio’s Benefits, the Question 


I quite agree with Mrs. J. T. Cole in het 
letter in the March Rorarian entitled ‘Leav« 
the Villain Out,’ in which she commented on 
the debate-of-the-month Does Radio Harm Ou 
Children? [November, 1938, Rotarian]. 

Goodwill is the fundamental law of human 
progress. If we want more goodwill in_ th 
characters of the coming generation, the radio 
and movies can immeasurably help to bring this 
about if they will “leave the villain out” and 
play up characters of kindness and goodwill. 

Every minute given to depicting undesirable 
characters deprives the child mind of character- 
building thoughts, as the mind can entertain 
only one thought at a time. 

Many years ago when I was in a position 
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handling considerable money, I asked my em- 
ployer where I could get a collection of coun- 
terfeit bills so I could learn to detect them. 
His answer was, “You study the characteris 
tics of the genuine and when a counterfeit comes 
along, it will slap you in the eye.” 

The important question is not, “Does radio 
harm our children?” It is, “Does radio benefit 
and improve our children?” 

Cnas. Ep. Porr:r, Rotarian 
Classification: Overseas Trade 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Ouoting Ex-Justice Brandets 


After reading the February debate-of-the- 
month, Shackle the Chain Store?, 1 could not 
help feeling that Rotarians should read the opin- 
ion which Louis D. Brandeis, recently resigned 
from the United States Supreme Court, expressed 
in Louis K. Liggett Co. vs. Lee, in which the 
Florida chain-store tax of 1931 was challenged. 
Here is a portion of that opinion: 

“There is a widespread belief that the exist- 
ing unemployment is the result, in large part, 
of the gross inequality in the distribution of 
wealth and income which giant corporations 
have fostered; that by the control which the few 
have exerted through giant corporations, indi- 
vidual initiative and effort are being paralyzed, 
creative power impaired, and human happiness 
lessened; that the true prosperity of our past 
came not from big business, but through the 
courage, the energy, and the resourcefulness of 

nall men; that only by releasing from corpo- 
rate control the faculties of the unknown many, 
only by reopening to them the opportunities for 
leadership, can confidence in our future be re- 
stored and the existing misery be overcome; and 
that only through participation by the many 
in the responsibilities and determinations of 
business, can Americans secure the moral and 
intellectual development which is essential to 
the maintenance of liberty. If the citizens of 
Florida share that belief, I know of nothing in 
the Federal Constitution which precludes the 
State from endeavoring to give it effect and pre- 
vent domination in intrastate commerce by sub- 
jecting corporate chains to discriminatory license 
fees. To that extent, the citizens of each State 
are still masters of their destiny.” 

Wo. J. Wuirson, Rotarian 
Classification: Drugs Retailing 
Phelps, New York 


‘Give Heed to Mr. Adams’ 


James Truslow Adams’ Is Thinking Going 
Out of Style? [January Rorartan] is a question 
which more and more people are asking—not 
only of themselves, but also of others. 

One has but to consider his acquaintances— 
yes, even his close friends—to realize that with 
many of them thinking is going out of style. 
Except for the which they run 
through rapidly or a novel which they read 
merely to. pass the time, or while in bed to 
invite sleep, they don’t read. They prefer a 
card party to an interesting book, attendance 
at games, a good evening party, a dinner to an 
intellectual feast, 

A conversation with them, if it is not within 
the limits of their trade, or if it does not rest 
upon an exchange of absolutely vain and vague 
political or social ideas, is heavy, incoherent, 
seemingly impossible. Whence comes this in- 
tellectual apathy? Certainly from a preoccupa- 
tion of the mind with professional duties at the 
time which we can give to intellectual relaxa- 
tion; but also the education received either from 
parents or teachers which could not awaken in 
the child at the time confided to their care the 


magazines 


taste for intellectual research, 
struct oneself, to increase 


knowledge, 


particularly by rea 





All those who read with intelligence know 


the great hidden critical values which one can 


find behind the laugh of Rabelais, the tep ca 
French clarity of Voltaire, the stamp of the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld, the balance and 
the force of the dialogues of Corneille, and the 


verse of Victor Hugo 
Thinking may be going out of style with 
large sections of our populations. But we as 
individuals and as Rotarians might well give 
heed to Mr. Adams’ suggested cure: “To fight 
the causes wherever we find them, and not to 
lose faith.” 
Wirry Ducavuouter, Rotarian 
Classification 
Rotary Club of Du Centre 


La Louviére, Belgium 


Engineering 


More on Esperanto’s ‘Failure’ 
ports Rotarian F. G. 


published in the 


Esperanto has failed, 


Searle in a_ letter Februar 


RoraRIAnN, and suggests Basic English as_ the 
international auxiliary language Esperanto 
has survived the competition of nearly 400 
plagiaristic imitations . . . goes merrily along, 


winning thousands of more adepts every vear, 
adding now an average of 500 titles a vear to 
its really fine storehouse of literature, serving as 
a sole vehicle of speech for an increasing num 
ber of international gatherings, and adding tre 
mendously to the pleasure and profit of thos 


weeks 


necessary to acquire a speaking knowledge of it 


travellers abroad who spe nd the few 


JAMES DENSON SAYERS 


Brooklyn, New York 


Admit Labor's Representatives 


editorial Classifica 
[January Rorarian] 


attention, Of 


The question raised in the 
tion: Unions? is one to 
which I have given considerabl 


in selecting members from various labor 


have to exercise the 


course, 
organizations Clubs would 
same good judgment as in selecting representa 
tives of any other classification. 

I know many men of splendid character and 
outstanding ability holding positions in organized 
labor who could make ideal Rotarians. I re 
cently finished six weeks of labor as counsel 
for the Committee of Six, appointed by the 
President to study the transportation problem of 
the United States. Any one of the representa 
tives of labor on it would be a credit to any R» 
tary Club anywhere. They are held in exceed 
ingly high respect by the railroad management 
of the country. 

You will find such men in almost every com 
munity, and I do believe, with Pre itent W. A 
McKinney, of the Rotary Club of Chicago, that 
the contact between employers and employee 
through common membership in a Rotary Club 
will be exceedingly helpful to the solution of 
many problems that today vex industry. 

FraNK L. MULHOLLAND, Rotarian 
Past President, Rotary Internattonal 
Classification: Lau 


Toledo, Ohio 


Mixing Color with Fire 

I was greatly interested in Color—Our Neu 
Star Salesman, by James McQueeny and Edward 
Podolsky, M.D. [January Rorartan]. 

The art of pyrotechny has been capitalizing 
for centuries the effectiveness of colors and color 
combinations on the human race, but it has been 
only during the past quarter of a century that 








Shows You How to 


AVOID COSTLY 
TERMITE* DAMAGE 











@ Possibly you've ; Ze / 

.\ 2, At 

never seen termites, . hid < vw 
because they always } oh 


work hidden inside of 
wood. But, if you own 
a home or business 
property, you should 
have this free bobok—you should know 
how to detect termites. i 

Look at this map. Termites work 
throughout the shaded area! Their 
damage costs millions of dollars each 
year. If you live anywhere in this 
area your property may be menaced 


For Every Property Owner 

Here is your chance to get valuable, 
practical information on termites. 
This new, illustrated book explains 
the insidious work of termites... shows 
you how to detect their presence . 
tells you how to stop their damage. \>- 

“How to Detect Termites’’ has just 
been published by Terminix, a division \\) 
of E. L. Bruce Co., largest maker of 
hardwood floorings. It is based on the 
experience gained by the world’s 
largest termite control organization, 
which has inspected over 500,000 
properties for termites. 

Send for your free copy now! Don’t 
delay. Page 14 alone can be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you. Just mail 
the coupon. 


*Termites are tiny insects which nest 
in the ground and tunne/ up into 
buildings, eating away the strength 
of structural wood members 


A Division of 
TERMINIX « Broce Co. 
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' £.L. BRUCE CO., Terminix Division, ! 
! Dept R-3, Memphis, Tenn. ! 
! Please send me a free copy of your new book, ' 
t "How to Detect Termites—Before They Cause I 
; Costly Damage.” 
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careful study and research have developed the 
most effective method of creating pleasing and 
increasingly inspiring climaxes in fireworks dis- 
plays through the proper method of combining 
ind presenting those fiery color effects that at- 
tract and entertain millions of people in many 
countries annually. 
Frank P. Durriecp, Rotarian 
Classification: Fireworks Manufacturing 


Chicago, Illinois 


A Magazine at Work 


We have used your magazine so many times 
in so many ways the past years that my mother 
said she thought it would be nice for me to 
write and tell you how much we have enjoyed 
and used it, and to thank you for certain arti- 
cles. 

I am 12 years old and I take expression. 
When my mother’s Sunday school asked me to 
read for them, I selected Once upon a Time in 
the February, 1938, Rotarian. I also read it 
for our local Rotary Club. So thank you, 
Nancy Jane Knoch, for a most helpful reading. 

My brother thanks you for the very fine de- 
scriptive article on lumbering [Lumbering Takes 
the Long Look, by Charles L. Wheeler] in the 
April, 1938, issue. 

My mother and I thank you for the grand 
Indian article [Shall the Indian Be Kept In- 
dian?, symposium-of-the-month] in May, 1938. 
I used it in my Camp Fire work: Henry Roe 
Cloud’s wife spoke here at a missionary meet- 
ing that same month. My mother also thanks 
you for Economizing on Crime, by R. A. Nes- 
tos, in the December, 1938, RoTarIAan. 

I have been watching each Rotarian for 
more readings, and was delighted with J. W. 
Simmons’ poem, When a Feller Has No Dad 
| December, 1938]. 

These are just a few of the many articles 
in your fine magazine and ways we have used 
them. We do thank you for the many pleasant 
hours spent with THE RorTarian. 

Dorotruy PAINE 


slackwell, Oklahoma 


On Getting a Start 


Re: Walter B. Pitkin’s recent series in THE 
RoraRiAn on How to Get a Start in Life: 

In college I decided to be a teacher, so I 
majored in history. All would have been well 
if some board of education could have used one 
more teacher in my field. But after spending 
the Summer following graduation attending 
conferences, working at home, and waiting for 
a teaching position, in September I was still 
unemployed, so I decided to go to the city 
to seek my fortune. 

I can read Plato, Bacon, and some French. 
But show me the college graduate who can 
read and interpret newspaper help-wanted ads. 
The most practical thing a college could do 
would be to give a course in the reading and 
interpretation of want ads. 

After the individual answers several mis- 
leading ads in which firms really want sales- 
men instead of what they advertised for, he 
notes a job in which he is interested and _per- 
haps he happens to be the lucky man and gets 
the place. But the usual procedure is for a 
job-seecker to go to any one of several well- 
known companies with nothing in his head but 
hope. He walks into a firm’s employment 
office, where, after waiting an hour, he is given 
a questionnaire to fill out. After two more 
hours of restless waiting he is called to the 
office of Mr. Little Shot, personnel assistant. 
The very first question asked is, “What kind 
of a job do you want?” The candidate is 


given a handicap from the start. How can 
he know what kind of a job he wants when 
he doesn’t know what kind of jobs the com- 
pany has in its system? 

After the applicant tells the interviewer he 
wants, say, an office job, he is asked, “What 
experience have you had?” He sinks fast when 
the question of experience is brought up, and 
saves himself in part by pointing out that he 
has been in school. Here he is given another 
blank to fill out, to be placed on file so it 
can be later tossed away. 

If personnel officials could only pass a foot- 
ball like they can pass the buck, they would 
soon have jobs with professional football teams! 
Mr. Little Shot either tells you the company is 
not hiring any more men or, after wasting 30 
minutes of time, you are sent to Mr. Big Shot, 
who shakes your hand, tells you what a nice 
personality you have, but advises you to go 
into some other type of work. After three 
hours you end up where you began, still un- 
employed, but not quite so hopeful as before 
you entered the office. 

College should, I believe, teach a man to 
take ‘““No” like a man, so that he could face the 
fifth employment manager with as much spirit 
as he had when he faced the first. College 
should teach him to wait for hours without be- 
ing unhappy. Lastly, college should teach him 
to be humble, for he probably will be a little 
cog 1n a great machine, his salary matching the 
cog. 

However, it is not the university's fault that 
its graduates go through the experiences I have 
described. Most universities have a college of 
commerce in which a person is trained for 
business. He knows what he wants to do and 








“We decided to carry out your ideas!” 


how he is going to do it. It is only individuals 
like myself who have the commercially fatal 
disease known as “chronic indecision” who suf- 
fer from job hunting. 

The accepted theory that we get out of any- 
thing just what we put in holds for college, 
too. College is not a matter of luck. If one 
desires a scholastic background upon his gradua- 
tion, he must spend a great deal of time with 
books. If he wants to develop an interesting 
personality, he must pay the price of doing 
a great many tasks for which he has no lik- 
ing, at least while beginning. College is hard, 
but name anything in life that is worth while 
that does not have a price. 

After a couple of weeks of job hunting I 
finally found a job with a department store in 
the adjusting department. My salary is $16 a 
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week and a bonus which thus far has n 
appeared. During the time in which I ha 
not been trying to balance my budget, I ha 
been considering whether college was wort 
while. My conclusion is that I could never |i 
on $16 a week in a big city if I had not be 
to college. 

An interest in reading, friends, appreciati: 
of beauty, an interest in people, these thing 
learned in college have helped to make lit 
meaningful. 

DonaLp KEPNER 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Fraternal Feeling 


On receiving issues of Revista Rorart 
[Spanish edition of THe Rorartan], I plac 
them at the disposal of my colleagues, as we 
as of some of our more advanced students, and 
I have observed several times that their atten 
tion is immediately drawn to the section entitle: 
“Rotary Around the World,” which will prob 
ably not surprise you, for since we are professor 
of the Spanish language and have all lived is 
some of the Spanish-speaking countries, we har 
bor a genuinely fraternal feeling toward thos: 
countries and their inhabitants. 

J. WarsHaw 
Head of the Spanish Department 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Basketball in Australia 


I enjoyed the article on basketball by Jame 
Naismith [ Basketball—A Game the World Plays 
January Rorarian]. You will be very surprised 
to know that just three years after basketball 
was invented, games were being played in 
Adelaide, the capital city of South Australia 
For a game to travel 12,000 miles so rapidly is 
very interesting. No one came direct from 
America to teach the proper game and all kinds 
of misinterpretation of the rules followed. A 
cross between Australian football and American 
basketball was played for quite a number of 
years. Then certain features of English net ball 
were added and in one period of the game her« 
the floor was divided into nine squares, later 
into seven, and later again into five. 

While a student at Springfield I got first- 
hand information about basketball, and on re- 
turning was instrumental in starting the Vic- 
torian Basketball Association, our first State or- 
ganization. Since 1933 we have held Stat 
championships annually, and these are ver‘ 
keenly contested. Today basketball teams ar 
limited only by the number of halls available for 
play. We play games regularly against American 
teams from boats such as the Mariposa and 
Monterey and visiting warships. Our Y.M.C.A 
State champion team has been defeated onl) 
twice in five years by American teams and three 
times by Victorian teams. 

Ivor C. BuRGE 
Director of Physical Education 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Melbourne, Australia 


Nine Schools Get RoTartan 


The Rotary Club of Xenia, Ohio, wishes the 
schools of our county to share in the values we 
receive from THe Rotarian, and because the 
schools have been so codperative with us in con- 
ducting our Boys’ Hobby Fair, we have voted 
to place the magazine in nine schools in neigh- 
boring communities without Rotary Clubs. 

Cecit C. Hankins 
Secretary, Rotary Club 


Xenia, Ohio 
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No Time for Whittling 


By Herman L. Turner 
Rotary Club of Atlanta, Georgia 


VERY dark hole in the heavens seemed to be throw- 
ing out bright meteors that night. To astronomers it 
was perhaps just another “shower.” 

But to a little neighborhood of hill folk it seemed to 
portend the swift end of all life. For them, Nature had 
grown far too supernatural to be beautiful. In terror 
they rushed to their parson. 

“What shall we do?” they cried. 

Pointing to the sky, the old man answered, “Ain't 
it pritty? See them little stars shooting across the sky? 
But none of them big stars hain’t moved an inch.” 

When pessimism creeps upon me, when the crumbling 
of those institutions which I admire rumbles in my ears, 
I like to recall this little story, the source of which | 
have forgotten. It reassures me that the real things of 
life abide, that they have not moved an inch. 

Yet I am aware of the threats of the future. I have 
seen a great number of peace movements spring up and 
flourish, yet fail to bring us any nearer to peace. Not in- 
frequently do I, when thinking of the chasms that divide 
peoples, feel that frustration of which Dr. Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison wrote thus recently: “We are all one in a 
common humiliation and extremity. It is not alone dis- 
appointment with which we have to contend, but a cer- 
tain bitter sense of helplessness.” 

But this astute contemporary thinker does not end with 
a lament. He suggests a way out. A modern peace 
movement, he says, “cannot proceed in disregard of 
economic factors. . . . Its real problem is not to create a 
new economic system, but to create a new cultural order 
which is capable of sustaining an economic system which 
does not inherently generate, war. . . .” 

And therein I take hope. For Rotary itself would 
create a new order, would, as its Objects denote, encour- 
age a social culture superior to any today existent. 

Just what are the responsibilities of Rotarians in build- 
ing this cultural world? It would seem to me that: 

First: We ought to interest ourselves in governments 
—city, county, state, and national; our aim, to make them 
more effective and efficient. We blush with shame at the 
quality of some men who offer themselves for positions 
of political leadership. To acquaint ourselves with the 
problems of citizenship close at hand will prepare us for 
the larger responsibility of international citizenship. 

Second: We ought to be effective Rotarians rather 
than good Rotarians. Too often our goodness is marked 
with the magnetism of a mummy and the aggressiveness 
of a crawfish. 

I once visited a certain community, hoping there to 
organize a Rotary Club. I called on the editor of the 


An enduring peace can come only 
when the thinking of men makes 
possible adjustments which will 


uproot economic causes of strife. 


only newspaper in the county. It was a weekly (and it 
should have been spelled weakly). The editor’s desk 
looked as if it had not been touched in years. On the 
wall hung a diploma from a university. I looked at the 
newspaper. It was filled with “canned goods” and had 
no editorial column. I recalled that the city’s streets were 


dirty and that there seemed a general lack of civic pride. 


During my conversation with the editor, he showed 
me a littke monument he had whittled out of a piece of 
cedar. I thought of that community's needs and of the 
opportunity that editor had to move his community to a 
new interest in itself. Some time later a Rotary Club was 
organized in the town and my whittling friend caught 
the vision. It wrought a transformation in his civic life. 

History has a way of remembering men of great abil 
ity if they were connected with some great movement. 
In the present generation there are men who will be re- 
membered only for the tragedy of their wasted lives. 
They have had ability without character, power without 
purpose. They have had personality which would have 
been great if it had but been identified with and dedicated 
to some great enterprise. Rotary is a means for the 
development of our best work and our best selves. “Self- 
respect,” as Dr. Winfred Ernest Garrison has said, “is the 
fruit of loyalty, and loyalty is self-respect forgetting self 


in devotion to a larger interest.” 


a lives must be made effective, must 
translate Rotary ideals into reality. Man has learned 
that most wars have their origin in economic competition. 
By placing business ethics on a high level, Rotarians can 
do much to improve international relations. Rotary is 
spreading the message of goodwill and of service 
throughout the world and by so doing is helping to sever 
greed and injustice from business and thus to hasten 
permanent peace. 

Third: We ought to recognize the privileges of neigh- 
borliness. Science has made the world a neighborhood. 
Through international codperation we are to make the 
world a brotherhood. We cannot live unto ourselves. 

Rotarians have definite responsibilities in international 
service as citizens and as sharers of 20th Century civil- 
ization. They are individual responsibilities, ones that 
begin at our hearthstones and go out to the horizon. 

If you want something demanding in size, tragic in 
implication, and great in possibilities, accept the challenge 
to join other Rotarians in the adventure of building a 
cultural world. 
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Good Manners— 
Extra Dividends 


By Charles B. Hathaway 


UPPOSE we cast sentiment aside for the moment 
and consider this matter of manners on a strictly hard- 
boiled basis. I have read a great deal about manners 
and courtesy—how they add to gracious living, lubricate 
human relationships, add to the sum total of human hap- 
piness, nourish brotherly love. For the most part it has 
been sound reasoning, if a little on the sentimental side. 
But it seems to me that the most potent argument in their 
favor has been neglected, as if our overpolite writers 
were a little ashamed of hinting at anything so gross as a 
commercial motivation of courtesy. 

The persuasive fact is that manners will make money 
for you, good hard cash in appreciable quantities. In the 
more colorful language of the street, “it brings in the 
dough, brother.” And that fact, gloss it over as you will, 
is still a prime virtue in our individualistic and self-seek- 
ing society. 

Since most courtesy discussions seem to start with a 
definition of terms, let’s dispose of that matter first. As 
far as this discussion is concerned, manners and courtesy 
are one and the same—we won’t split hairs. What I am 
talking about is a polite, sincere, and consistent regard 
for other people’s feelings. 

This quality has proved itself such a sensational money- 
maker that if a young man just out of high school were 
to ask me for advice about his career, I would know, for 
once, exactly what to say. If the boy were brilliant, I 
would say, “First perfect your manners; then develop 
your skill in your chosen line.” But if the boy were only 
moderately endowed with brains, I would say, “Concen- 
trate on your manners, son, and you'll get along.” And 
if one judges from the evidence, this tip need not be re- 
stricted to the very young. 

Clement George McCullagh, recently called in a lead- 
ing American weekly “The Wonder Boy of Canada,” is 
a shining example of a lad who “caught on” young. At 
32, George McCullagh is the dominant public figure of 
the Dominion. He swung a national election by a single 
radio speech; he bought two of Canada’s greatest news- 
papers, merged them, and now runs the combined show; 
the largest fortune in the Dominion is virtually at his dis- 
posal; he is trustee of one of Canada’s great universities; 
he wields vast political power. 

Here’s how he got his big opportunity: In the north of 
Ontario there lived a retiring little Englishman whose 
only interests were raising horses and being let alone. 
Bill Wright had made a fabulous fortune in the gold 
fields, and was the despair of any number of high-pres- 
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sure securities salesmen from Toronto and Montreal. 

One night McCullagh, then an up-and-coming securi- 
ties salesman, went to see him. After ten minutes of 
sizzling sales talk, Wright cut him off with: “I’m read- 
ing a good book. Good night!” 

“That’s enough for me,” said McCullagh, and politely 
took his leave. 

The next time the two met, Wright remembered the 
young salesman, the first who had ever shown a decent 
regard for his privacy. This time he heard McCullagh 
out, and thus was born the invincible team of George 
McCullagh’s ability and Bill Wright’s money—a_part- 
nership which is making history, and which might never 
have been born had it not been for a single courteous act! 

Or consider the case of Ruth Haag, who is emp!oyed 
in the safety-deposit department of a Detroit, Michigan, 
bank. An elderly gentleman named Higgins came to the 
vault just three times a year. He was only one of thou- 
sands of customers, and seldom exchanged more than a 
few words with the attendants. Yet when he died, he 
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Polite and sincere regard of nothing that builds trade faster and holds it mor¢ 
3 ie : firmly.” indeed a significant comment 
for others’ feelings not only ced a significant comment. 
; incl ’ More and more large corporations are recognizing that 
wins triendly contacts, but courtesy is a tangible asset—a good thing for a young man 
t ] 


to keep in mind when he asks one of them for iob 


also pays cash returns. 


[he sales manager of a big refini 


] . } ] ] 
a policy, after he has satistied himself that 


bequeathed her $5,000 in recognition of her “un- has the necessary ability for the job, to have luncheon 
failing courtesy.” with him, or take him on a short trip. Over the table, 

Now, it would be preposterous to argue that or in the Pullman, he concentrates on watching the pros 
if your manners are nice, plums like these will pective employee’s manners. Every large sales organiza 
drop into your lap. But the fact remains that if tion publishes a manual for employees. About half the 


McCullagh and Miss Haag had not made cour- space in these manuals is devoted to salesmanship; the 
tesy a habit, their respective windfalls would — rest might have been written by Emily Post, the etiquette 


never have come their way. authority. An employment expert told 


m<¢ that every 
espite the fac 1at vou see so little of it, the employer, either unconsciously or with deliberate fore 
Despite the fact that | little of it, tl mploy th h del 


thesis that courtesy pays spot cash is a long- thought, is influenced by an applicant’s manners 


established business principle. Though Benja The program of a chain of first-class beauty parlors in 
min Franklin is best known as a philosopher New York—an organization which grosses over a mil 
and statesman, he was first of all a shrewd busi- lion a year from gilding the lily, the sunflower, and th 


nessman. His first objective as a young man  ragweed—is somewhat more thorough than most, but 
was to make a lot of money. In his early days typical. Every seeker for a position must first interview 
in Philadelphia, Franklin received a brisk calling a shrewd young woman whose sole job is to decid 
down for his rude, argumentative nature. Tak- whether or not applicants’ manners are acceptable. This 
ing the rebuke to heart, he set about to make _ 1s done before one word is said about ability. He may be 
himself the most gracious of colonial gentlemen. the greatest beauty technician in the world, but if he 
Why? Because, in his own words, he found it doesn’t pass the once-over for manners, he is dropped then 
“much more profitable” (italics mine). and there. The same formula is applied throug! 


The gallant Sir Walter Raleigh (top), the court 
ous Marshall Field and John Wanamaker (left), 
and the kindly Paderewski (below) exemplify the 
gracious manners which lubricate human relati 
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John Wanamaker’s notion that “the customer is al- 
ways right” was simple courtesy, but it made him 






wealthy. The great merchant Marshall Field grasped 






the same idea when, at the height of his success, he per- 






sonally took time to tour his store, wait on customers, 






and hear their complaints. One of the greatest oil com- 






panies in the world is currently conducting an expensive 






campaign to advertise the courteous treatment accorded 








the public by its service-station attendants. The merits 
of its gasoline are scarcely mentioned. 
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Do you suppose any of these gentlemen promoted 
courtesy from the simple altruistic motive of making the 
world a better place in which to live? Let’s not be naive; 
they did it to make money, and it worked. James 
Reeves, head of an immense grocery chain, struck the 
keynote for calculated courtesy when he said, “I know 
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organization. The switchboard operator, for example, 
is one of the most important cogs in the entire machine. 
She is hired not primarily for dexterity in routing calls, 
but for her ability to associate voices with names, and to 
remember both. When Mrs. Dibble phones for an ap- 
pointment, if she has been there just once before, she 
1S greeted with, “| low do you do, Mrs. Dibble?” before 
she even tells who she is. This is the essence of courtesy 
accent on the other fellow’s importance. 

Even those who don’t particularly care to make a career 
of courtesy, or don’t ever expect it to make a million for 
them, often find it a dependable stopgap when evil days 
draw nigh. For example, there is no more sorry figure, 
generally speaking, than a prize fighter past his prime 
who has never learned anything but the fighting game. 
But consider Jack Dempsey, ex-world-champion and to- 
day one of the most-successful restaurateurs in the busi- 
ness. Jack had never had any effective training in any- 
thing but fighting. I believe he would be the first to ad- 
mit that he knew nothing about the restaurant business. 
But he is an immense success, partly because of his name, 
true—though other immortals of the ring have tried run- 
ning restaurants on their names and failed—but mostly 
because of his manners. He is considerate of other peo- 
ple’s feelings, and because of this people like him, and 
are willing to patronize him. 

This same principle works millions of times with 
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names less accustomed to the limelight. I know a clerk 
in a New York department store who was slated to be 
laid off. Somebody had to go, and he wasn’t quite good 
enough to be spared the ax when it fell. But because he 
was unfailingly pleasant he was made a doorman instead 
of being fired. Today he is one of the store’s definite 
sales assets. The way he opens the door for people helps 
put them in a buying mood. 

I believe we have established the point: we need not 
be sanctimonious when we talk about manners, or ap- 
proach the subject as a semireligious, nonprofit proposi- 
tion; we can admit frankly that it is a good thing be- 
cause it has cash value. 

3ut, of course, manners amount to a good deal more 
than that, and here the “manners writers” are dead right. 
Commercialized manners are all right in their place, as 
we have seen, but it is a superbly warming experience to 
meet a man who is mannerly, not because he sees the 
dollar sign in the heavens, but just because he is man- 
nerly. 

The great Paderewski comes in this category. As one 
of history’s great musicians, Paderewski was free to in- 
dulge in any rudeness he might choose; the most fantastic 
boorishness would have been generously charged off to 
temperament. But his simple kindliness—manners, I call 
it—made him a national idol. The village storekeeper 
near his farm once told a visitor: “Paderewski? Yes, I 
know him well. I understand he also plays very nicely.” 
He was made Premier of Poland, you remember. 

Felix Mendelssohn was cut of the same stuff. Once, 
when playing a complicated selection for three pianos, the 
other two pianists were concentrating grimly on the 
score. Because of his prodigious musical memory, Men- 
delssohn could play it easily without looking at the mu- 
sic. But he asked a friend to put some music—any music 
—on the rack, upside down, and turn the pages as he 
played. He didn’t want to hurt the other pianists’ feel- 
ings by showing them up! 

Being mannerly needn’t take a great deal of time. It 
seems, rather, to be more a matter of intensity. The great 
physician Sir William Osler lived about as busy a life as 
it is possible to live. But his biographer relates that when 
Osler visited a patient, even though he may have had 
only a trifling ailment, he made the patient feel that his 
welfare was his doctor’s only concern in the world. 
“When Osler entered the room, he was, for that moment, 
entirely yours.” And Osler was far too brilliant a physi- 
cian to have to depend on any bag of bedside tricks to 
widen his practice. He just happened to be that way, 
and people liked it very much. 

And so there we have you, going and coming. You 
can dissect it any way you like, and pull all the stops of 
cynicism, and shout “Bunk!” to the skies, but you still 
have to admit that it is very nice to be nice. And if it 
also happens to help you get along in a material way, 
why that is just an extra dividend. 


Jack Dempsey’s immense success as a restaurateur may 
be attributed partially to his consideration of others. 
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-_ Ambassador 


of Sports 


By Kay Stammuners 


British Tennis Star 


HE game of tennis might very properly have been 
invented by a Rotarian, for as I understand Rotary’s 
Fourth Object, and from what I firmly believe are the 
long-range effects of international tennis, I should say 
that both are working toward the same goal: a better un- 
derstanding among nations and their peoples. Rotarians 
move toward this goal through coéperation and friend- 
ship—not primarily as Americans or Englishmen, or 
Frenchmen, Japanese, Yugoslavians, or South Americans, 
but as men with the same fundamental interests, ideals, 
and ideas. In international tennis today one finds the 
same motivating thought and the same result. 

It is natural, I believe, that I should have this view, for 
tennis has taken up pretty well the best part of my life 
since I was 6 years old—old enough to hold a racquet in 
my hand—and I have played it in almost every country 
under the sun, both as a member of the British Wight- 
man Cup team and as a free-lance competitor. These 
years have brought me to a point where today if by some 
extraordinary circumstance I were asked to appoint a 
roving international ambassador of goodwill, I'd have 
the answer on the tip of my tongue: a tennis player, a 
well-known one, that is—Don Budge or “Bunny” Austin 
or Jean Borotra or Gottfried Von Cramm, or any one of 
a dozen others; or, from my own sex, someone like Helen 
Jacobs or Dorothy Round or Jadwiga Jedrezejowska. 
Why? Because these young people, and their fellow in- 
ternationalist players, are welcomed no matter what the 
country with a smile and the feeling of being glad to see 
them again. They are regarded, not as foreigners, but 
almost as “one of us.” Things might be very tight 
indeed internationally, with feeling and suspicion run- 
ning high, but not around the tennis court where a big 
tournament is taking place. The players and the spec- 
tators there are united in a common friendly feeling, and 
I think the atmosphere would be welcomed as a blessing 
in the halls where statesmen meet. The player on the 
other side of the net is no longer an American, an 
Englishman, or whatever, but a good sport, and, because 
he is a good sport, a friend. 

You will understand, then, the reason for my idea 
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The author (left) and Helen Jacobs meet before a match. 


about the inventor of the game of tennis. Of course, the 
man, or boy, who started it on its way to its present posi 
tion as the greatest of international sports will never be 
known; he is hidden far back in the Middle Ages where, 
in the courtyard of a great French feudal castle, a page 
boy or lackey devised a new method of whiling away 
his spare hours, and so planted the germ that in the 
20th Century has developed into a game which attracts 
20,000 people to a court to watch players from 25 or more 
countries hit it out for the championship. 

Those long-forgotten retainers of some forgotten 
feudal lord—to delve into the history of the game tor Just 
a moment—carved a round ball from wood, and a scimi 
tar-shaped paddle or bat from wood, and, standing in the 
courtyard, hit the ball up on the sloping roof of what 
was Called the penthouse, trying to aim it so accurately 
that it would roll through a small opening into the but- 
tery, or the pantry—probably to the disgust of the do- 
mestic staff within. The boy who hit the opening most 
consistently won the game, marking his score in certain 
French words of that time. Soon the lords them- 
selves discovered the amusing pastime and adopted it. 
The nobility followed it enthusiastically, so that it be- 
came the favorite sport of more than one king of France, 
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Goodwill ambassadors 
of the tennis courts: 
(circle) Donald Budge, 
United States, with 
Henry (Bunny) Austin, 
England; (left to right) 
Dorothy Round, Eng- 
land; Jadwiga Jedreze- 
jowska, Poland; Anita 
Lizana, Chile; Fred 
Perry, England; H. Co- 
chet, France; Jack 
Bromwich, Australia; 


W. T. Tilden, U. S. A. 


notably Henry IV; and special courtyards, now begin- 
ning to be called “courts,” were built for the greater 
convenience and enjoyment of the players. Soon the 
royalty and nobility of England learned of the fascinat- 
ing game, and courts were built. Even now in the direct 
descendant of this game, our modern “court tennis,” or 
racquets, you will find the terms “penthouse” and “but- 
tery” still in use, as well as many of those archaic French 
words once used by the page boys to mark the progress 
of the game. 

Late in the 19th Century the game was brought out- 
side, the roof of the penthouse replaced with a net 
stretched across a smooth, flat surface of grass, the bats 
with racquets strung with gut, the hard ball with one 
made of felt—and lawn tennis as we know it today, a 
tender infant, was ushered into life. 

As a popular game, it remained for years limited to 
England. It spread slowly to America, and then to 
France, Australia, and New Zealand. International 


competition, however, was limited almost entirely to 
America, England, and the Antipodes in the early years 
of the century. It was the flashing, dramatic play of the 
great Americans McLoughlin, Johnston, and Tilden that 
more than anything else, I think, stimulated the sudden 
wildfire spread, for it was they who changed the game 
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from the shrewd but slow-paced play of the Doherty 
brothers and Norman Brookes to a rousing, thrilling 
battle of flashing strokes, cannonball serves, sharp-angled 
annihilating smashes at the net, devastating forehand 
drives. In the 1920s France came up with Lacoste, 
Cochet, Borotra, and Brugnon, and the interest of the 
Continent was aroused. This was a wonderful game! 
And so where not many years before a good tennis player 
was an American, an Englishman, or an Australian, 
now he might very well be a Frenchman, a German, a 
Chinese, a Spaniard, a Swiss, a Yugoslavian, a Japanese. 

I must admit, however, that during those early years 
of international tennis only the most dogged optimists 
could have called the game a force for international good 
feeling. It was too new—the discovery that one’s coun 


trymen could give the English and the Americans a 








hard fight at what was felt to be their own game, and 
even beat them; they were “foreigners,” after all, and it 
was good to see them licked. The spectators in the dif- 
ferent countries considered the game from the point of 


view of national prestige. 

I can remember some interesting experiences illustrat- 
ing this during my early years of playing for my country, 
when, as a matter of fact, I still wore a pigtail as a 16- 
year-old English schoolgirl. It was an accepted fact 
in our group of roving American and English players 
that in tournaments in certain countries, if the game was 
close, and the favorite native son was on the verge of 
losing a match everyone knew he ought to win, the 
referee exhibited a notable blind eye. Poor man, he had 
no choice! 

What did we do? Well, we were tennis players, and 
no game has a more honorable tradition; we'd look the 
other way and “grin and bear it.” I can remember how 
beautifully “Big Bill” Tilden would manage it. No 
one likes to make a good shot, a hard-hit, well-placed 
ball, see it nick the line for a winner, and then hear it 
calmly called “out’—but you'd never have known this 
to see “Big Bill” smiling at the crowd, his whole face 
radiating good nature, as if to say, “Well, that’s all right. 
I know how you feel about it, and if it makes you happy, 
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it’s O. K. with me. But it was a pretty good shot all the 
same, wasn’t it?” 

What could they do, those ardent partisans in the 
stands? You simply can’t help liking a man like that. 
It was just this attitude, this demonstration of the true 
spirit of international competition, this demonstration, 
rather, that there could be such a spirit, that gradually 
swung the balance. Tilden wasn’t an “American in 
vader” any longer, nor were his fellow members on the 
American team. He was one of them; they took him to 
their hearts. They liked the grin and the cheerful accept 
ance of come what may, and next time, somehow, the 
shot wasn’t called out—it was called true, and no one pro- 
tested, even if the native son was beaten. They were 
glad to see the Yankee or the Englishman or whatever 
he was bring off a good point and win a hard struggle. 





I remember the first time I went overseas—not very 
far Gverseas, of course, just across the Channel to France, 
but still out of my own country into a strange land. 
I had done fairly well in several local tournaments and | 
was chosen to accompany an Englishwomen’s team to 
play a French team. I can’t recall whether we won or 
lost, but I do remember I discovered that there was noth- 
ing alarming about the French. I played with them, beat 
them or lost to them, and I might as well have been 
playing against my own countrywomen. There wasn’t 
any difference. The word “foreigner” hasn’t meant very 
much to me from that day to this. 

Tennis develops the true sporting attitude, of course. 
You and your opponent are relatively close to each other 
throughout the game. It is a game that very quickly 
breeds in one an appreciation of the man or woman 
across the net. This attitude is bound to be reflected; the 
spectators feel it and see their own compatriot shaking 
the hand of someone of different nationality; there is 
an almost unavoidable friendliness and mutual respect. 

More than anything else, I think, tennis knows no bar- 
riers. I have played with and against men and women 
from every country I can conveniently list. I have come 
to know them and, as always follows, like them; and 
when I have played in their countries, I have similarly 


come to know and to like a cross section of the people of 
those countries the crowds that come to the tourn: 
ment. I am, therefore, the least sympathet 


when I hear mutterings about this people or 
} 


I have known them through the medium of intet 

tennis and I know that essentially there isn’t a great de 
ot difference between us. I like to think, too, that pet 
haps they have something of the same feeling about m« 


and my country. I am perhaps not so successful 
Helen Jacobs, who is I think the best goodwill mbass. 
dor the United States ever had, but it would please m 
to think so. 

Just how really international is this ambassador of 
sports? Well, let’s take 1935 as a sample tennis season. 
That year, two American girls met in the finals at Wim 


bledon, England Helen Jacobs and Helen Wills 





Moody—while Fred Perry, of England, just managed 


to beat Gottfried Von Cramm, of Germany, for the 


men’s championship. In the same year, Palladi, of Yugo 
slavia, won the all-India championship at Allahabad, and 
Stefani, of Italy, won the Dutch International in The 
Netherlands and the Argentine championship at Buenos 
Aires. Helen Jacobs carried off honors in the women’s 
singles in the Egyptian championship tournament, 
and in the Japanese nationals Menzel, a Czecho-Slo 
vakian, was runner-up to the champion, Yamagishi. 
Frau Sperling won the women’s singles at Rome, and 


Vienna. 


Anita Lizana, from South America, and Jadwiga Jedr« 


Palmieri,.of Italy, became Austrian champion at 


zejowska, from Poland, thrilled the crowd at Forest Hills, 
New York, and Kho Sin Kie and G. Cheng, of China, 
gave a French gallery some first-rate tennis to look at. 

That isn’t all, but I think it’s enough to give weight 
to the point, which, of course, would not be a point at 
all if any of these tournaments had left bitter feelings in 
their wake. I was in a good many of them in 1935, 
which, as it happened, was one of my “travelling years,” 
and my experiences convinced me, if I had never been 
convinced before, that this game is much more than a 
game; it is, as I have called it, the ambassador of sports. 


I wish there were more things like it. 
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Yes! 


Says Stanley Leverton 


Past President, Rotary Club of London, England 








One Club to a community, says the Constitution of p, 
tary International, is the rule in Rotary—but it makes ,}; 
exception: Additional Rotary Clubs may be organized 
well-defined commercial or trade centers in any city, pp, 
vided that the existing Club or Clubs relinquishing territo, 
first approve. This approval must be made known hy a 
affirmative vote of a majority of the members present an 
voting at any meeting of the Club or Clubs affected. May; 
festly, this Constitutional exception is of more immediy, 
significance to city Clubs—some of which favor it and gp, 





AM in entire agreement with the formation of more —_ i as 2 a 


‘More Ihan One Clie 


than one Rotary Club in a large community, but I am 
unalterably opposed to breaking up any large Club to 
gain that end. To interfere with the size, the prestige, 
and the collective strength of the large and influential 
Clubs, which have contributed so much to Rotary’s suc- 
cess, would be seriously to weaken our movement. 

But we want to extend our Rotary fellowship further; 
we want more Clubs and more Rotarians. Thus let us 
prepare to amend the Constitution of Rotary Interna- 
tional to permit the formation of additional Clubs in 


large cities without interfering with 
the existing territory or membership 
rights of the Rotary Clubs already 
founded therein. 

Now this is a new thought. If re- 
alized, it would create a new situa- 
tion: a large Club operating in an 
area within which other Clubs would 
be functioning, each of the latter, 


however, possessing its own definite 


Stanley Leverton 


territorial limits. Simply a practica 

and useful method of employing territory to its greatest 
advantage. Surely the happy sharing of the potentialities 
which any territory might hold for Rotary is in strict 
accordance with the Rotary spirit. But I shall be told 
that this plan would create two kinds of Rotary Clubs 
and two kinds of Rotarians. Frankly, I do not believe 
it. Yes, here and there one might find a Rotarian who 
would flatter himself upon belonging to the founder 
Club rather than one of the younger clubs in his town. 
But his kind would be rare. Certainly the progress of 
Rotary must not be checked on his account. 

Adopted, the plan would give present members a 
choice of remaining in the founder Club or joining one 
of the additional Clubs. Many would remain, and so you 
would have members in the original Club coming from 
areas in which new Clubs had been formed. That is just 
what has happened, in fact, in London, and the proce- 











Town Club and two or more excellent men are anxious 
to fall it, one is elected and the others rejected. The re- 
jected are kept out of Rotary, perhaps for all time. To- 
morrow, under this plan, they would have the opportu- 
nity of joining a daughter Club established in the locality 
wherein their businesses are situated. Indeed, the plan 
would admit many thousands of excellent men into our 
movement who at the moment must be kept out—men 
for whom Rotary has great need today. At the same time 
it would keep Rotary’s dominating and vital feature, the 
single-classification principle, in any given Club. 

The very usefulness of Rotary in a big town will be 
materially increased under this plan. If a Club has done 
good community or social work already, how much 
greater can that work become if the parent Club can call 
to its aid certain of its children who have set up homes 
of their own in other parts of that town. Each Club 
would be an entirely self-contained and self-administrated 
unit, however, and such joint action can be temporary or 
permanent according to local desires. 

The same argument applies to Vocational Service 
Work. For ten years I was the only representative of my 
classification in Rotary out of a population of 84 mil- 
lion. Today there are nearly 40 of us. These men are no 
longer my competitors in business; they are my friends in 
Rotary—and collectively in our professional organization, 
believe me, we count for something. 

I do not blame the big Clubs if they refuse to let go 
until they are satisfied that the Club which they have 
taken such pains to build will remain unmolested. But 
I sincerely believe their opposition will disappear if they 
can be shown a plan that would not interfere with their 
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dure has never given the slightest difhculty at any time prestige and their territory. The plan proposed here ; 
during its 15 years of existence. leaves them alone. They could carry on as at present. 4 

Today, when there is a classification vacant in the Big Although extension in London has proceeded in a dif- 
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which oppose it—than to small-town Clubs, but, since 
hat affects Rotary locally also affects Rotary internation- 
ly, Rotarians everywhere have long evinced much interest 


‘+. Here, in the debate-of-the-month, THE ROTARIAN 
ally presents the opinions of four Rotarians from 
. nations who are intimately acquainted with the mul- 
nle-Club question. 


yr the negative. 
Geters from readers who wish to comment on these state- 
and som Gents or on other aspects of the question.—The Editors. 


Two speak for the affirmative, two 


THE ROTARIAN will welcome brief 








Cligin a Community? 


ferent manner from that suggested here, it has achieved 
the same end—and has been a success from every point 
of view. It is that fact, no doubt, which has led the London 
Club to endorse the opinion stated here. Today we have 65 
healthy Rotary Clubs embracing 3,000 members in the 
London area, and I believe that the success which London 
has found could be shared by many other large towns. 
A start could be made in towns with a population of, 
say, half a million. How many such are there in the 
United States? These towns have one Club only—one 
Club in a town of 500,000 people! In how many towns of 
10,000 people—or even of 1,000 or 500 people—are there 
excellent Rotary Clubs? And a large number of towns 
have over half a million; but each has only one Rotary 
Club. 
Rotary Clubs, but, even so, there remains an enormous 


Suburbs of some of these cities have their own 


territory and population that has but one Club. 

Now, am I unreasonable when I say that Rotary is not 
enjoying a fair deal in these large cities? Rotary has given 
members of these big Clubs much happiness and has made 
their lives richer. Now in a spirit of unselfish iess, they can 
make it possible for hundreds more in their respective 
cities to join their ranks and participate in that joy. But 
some will say, “It will make Rotary cheap.” Things of 
real worth can never be made cheap, however much 
you multiply them. 

Do not be led away by the claim that all the “big 
men” would want to join the founder Club—they 
wouldn’t. If a man’s activities are mostly in one part of 
a large town, be they business, civic, or social, that man 
will invariably, if he has the option, join the Club in that 
part wherein his interests lie, where his friends congre- 
gate, and where he will find the greatest measure of good 
fellowship. We have many men of outstanding qualities 
in the Clubs of Greater London who would not join the 
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London Club even if they were given the opportunity. 
d 5 t d 


The Constitutional change necessary to effect this pro- 
posal would be a relatively simple matter, requiring an 
amendment of Article IV, Section 2, which defines the 


“location” of a Rotary Club. And details and difficulties 


which may never arise are hardly worth any worry. 
Rotary demands larger representation in large cities 
throughout the world than it has at present. I believe 


that somewhere down this avenue of thought will be 
may 


considera 


found the solution of a very difficult problem. It 
well be that, when men have given further 
tion to this matter of the development of Rotary in our 
large towns, a better plan than this can be evolved. If 
so, I shall be the first to lift my hat to the man wh 
thinks of it. But I do most strongly hold the 


some real effort must be made to give the large towns 


0 
view that 
a fairer deal. 

If the London Club had not made such an effort in the 
past, we should today be the only Rotary Club serving a 
population as large as the whole of Canada. That would 


have been unfair to London—and unfair to Rotary. 


No! 


Says Wim. Ayer McKinney 


President, Rotary Club of Chicago, Illinois 


UT ONE yardstick 1S adequate to 


} 


question of more than one Rotary Club for |: 


measure the 
rge com- 
munities. That yardstick is service. Against it the mo- 


tives of any who might “selfishly ave 


Walinger 


hold Rotary to their bosoms and say 
it will lower the standards of mem 
bership by going into smaller trade 
would narrow, in- 


centers prove 


deed. Likewise discredited by the 
same yardstick would be the desire 


to spread Rotary further for the sake 





of enlarged revenues. 


But the extension of Rotary’s ideal 


W. A. McKinney 


of service—which Rotarians, through 
their fellowship, aim specifically to encourage—is quite 
Let this principle, the genius and the 


as W ide Ly 


another thing. 
mission of Rotary, be extended widely as pos- 
sible without dilution, remembering that extension can 
easily become so thin as to be loss rather than gain. Four 


hundred new Rotary Clubs, it has been said, could be 
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organized in areas already served by metropolitan Ro- 
tary Clubs in the United States. Would their addition, 
or rather their superimposition, truly extend this Rotary 
service ? 

Is the aim simply to swell the throng of individuals 
enjoying the privileges of Rotary? If so, why limit the 
proposal to multiple Clubs?) Why not also permit three, 
eight, even 20 men to occupy a single classification—or 
do away W ith the classification system altogether, and also 
throw out the attendance rules for good measure? 

More than one Club in a city?) The Rotary Club of 
Chicago, for its part, says “No!” The best way to hit the 
bull’s-eye, it believes, is to aim one rifle bullet well rather 
than to spread scattering shot all around the target. With 
little effort, the Chicago Club could increase its mem- 
bership appreciably. To do so, however, would be to 
reduce substantially its effective impact on the com- 
munity—and that is a consideration fully as important 
as its effect on the membership. 

How much greater would be the reduction of that im- 
pact if broken into a half-dozen disconnected pieces! 
Multiple Clubs in a large city must necessarily be iden- 
tified with neighborhoods. Thus neither the platform 
from which they speak nor the audience which they ad- 
dress can easily be city-wide, and though these Clubs 
form a federation, they lose in articulation and solidarity. 
Moreover, neighborhoods are constantly shifting. An in- 
stance was the removal of Chicago’s produce commis- 
sion markets from the downtown river front to a loca- 
tion miles away. More gradual shifts in business areas 
are constantly occurring in every growing city. These 
changes would inevitably work havoc to neighborhood 
Rotary Club setups. 

But let us make some tangible comparisons to see 
what might result if the more-than-one-Club idea were 
adopted generally. Let us take the first 11 cities (by 
population) in the United States with only one Rotary 
Club. In the 11 cities another service club has 73 clubs, 
with from two to 23 clubs per city. Its total member- 
ship in these cities is about 30 percent greater than Ro- 
tary’s. Still another service club in the same 11 cities 
has 57 clubs, ranging from one to 24 clubs per city. Its 
total membership in these same cities is about 17 percent 
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greater than Rotary’s. It should be noted that in these 
two other service-club organizations, more than one firm 
may represent the same classification in a given club. 
Thus they enroll more individual members than Rotary 
could under like circumstances. 

Now each of the Rotary Clubs in these 11 cities, through 
its manifold services, exerts a real impact on its com- 
munity. Can a membership gain of 17 to 30 percent pos- 
sibly compensate for parcelling out that strong and 
wholesome influence among six or seven (average-sized) 
Clubs per city? Which liquid is richer in food elements— 
the cream you siphon off the top of a bottle of milk or 
the milk which is left even though you add 17 to 30 per- 
cent more milk to it? 

Chicago Rotarians, I have said, answer “No!” to the 
proposal here debated. This is not a guess. Five years 
ago 78 percent of the members told University of Chi- 
cago investigators who were conducting the only objec- 
tive survey ever made of Rotary (published later in the 
book Rotary?) that they preferred a “single central Club 
composed of business and professional leaders of the 
whole of Chicago” to neighborhood Clubs. And 89 per- 
cent of the members told the interviewers that they would 
not “give up membership in the central Club to serve in 
a neighborhood Club.” I think there is every reason 
to believe that a new canvass today would produce closely 


similar percentages. 


@.: thing that contributes to that preponderant sen- 
timent is the conviction of Chicago Rotarians that an in- 
tensive program of Community Service can best be ad- 
ministered by a single strong source. Last year the Chi- 
cago Club undertook as a piece of Youth Service a study 
of vocational interests, aptitudes, and guidance. One high 
school was used as an experimental station. So success- 
ful was the experiment that it has now been adopted by 
the Chicago school system and is now being extended to 
all high schools in the city. Certain suburbs also have 
taken it on and it has received the nation-wide attention 
of educators. It is inconceivable that this effective result 
could have been achieved or that the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce could have been enlisted to codperate 
had Rotary in Chicago been 15 to 30 scattered Clubs in- 
stead of one. Opportunities to help in civic services of 
every sort come to the Rotary Club of Chicago almost 
daily—because it is one and city-wide instead of multiple 
and local. 

The more-than-one-Club proposal is directed at just a 
few hundred Clubs, the implication being that all the 
other thousands of Clubs are in areas too small to offer 
any practical opportunity for multiple Clubs. But many 
of these Clubs have, or some day may have, more than 
one neighborhood within their present area. Would they 
then think the extent and impact of their service en- 
hanced if split into two or more Clubs? Would they 
then favor such a split-up? Small Clubs as well as large 
city Clubs should be safeguarded against such action ex- 
cept as it is taken freely by their own members. It is a 
matter which the individual Rotarian would not like to 
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have decided from outside, nor from inside his own Club 
by just a majority group, nor even by his Board of Di- 
rectors. 

If the present form of organization, one Club only, 
permits somewhat fewer individuals in Chicago, or any 
other city, to enjoy the advantages of Rotary, this un- 
fortunate by-product should not be exaggerated into the 
prime consideration. Nor should the memberships of 
the many Clubs taking this view be charged with a smug 
selfishness in this attitude. It is justifiable on the single 
criterion of larger service. It seems, therefore, to us, that 
each Club, large or small, must most carefully safeguard 
at least the principle of autonomy in this matter. Those 
of us in Chicago feel strongly that a single Club in each 
community is the best expression of Rotary’s basic spirit. 


Yes! 
Says Marvin C. Park 


Past Governor, District 107 
Rotary Club of Beverly Hills, California 


OTARY has not yet become a tradition in any 
country. So far, its growth has been almost spontaneous, 
much as sparks from a conflagration are carried in the 
wind to start new fires in far places. If we are to en- 
trench Rotary so thoroughly that it will become a potent 
factor in national life and finally a 
tradition which defies extinction, 
then we must establish a Rotary Club 
in every community where one can 
be organized with men of Rotary 
caliber—adhering, of course, to the 
principles outlined in the Constitu- 
tion of Rotary International. 

During the past few decades in the 
United States, whereon this discus- 


Marvin C. Park 


sion centers, there has been a discern- 
ible population movement from the farm and small town 
to the big city. In recent years the overcrowding of 
downtown city areas has been alleviated by a decentral- 
ization of industry and trade with the creation of smaller 
business areas in the outskirts or residential sections. In 
these new trade centers, connected and identified with 
the metropolitan region as to government and yet sep- 
arate in respect to social, trade, and community interests 
—in these new trade locations a new and progressive 
type of businessman has developed. 

But this new “urban” business community has been 
almost completely neglected by Rotary because it has been 
a part of the territory of an old established Rotary Club 
whose classifications have long been filled from the down- 
town zone. The following is an account of how one 
progressive city Club has kept pace with changing con- 
ditions and at the same time kept faith with Rotary’s ideal. 
It is presented as the view of an interested spectator, a 
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member of a Club which is proud to be numbered among 
the offspring of that big city Club. 

The Rotary Club of Los Angeles was born in Decem- 
ber, 1909. It was christened “Number Five” because in 
all the world there were then only four other Rotary 
Clubs. Number Five was dedicated to the principles of 
service, and its 29-year history is one of continuous, unin 
terrupted progress, of an ever-increasing program ol 
service, of an expanding sphere of influence. 

Founded on service, with the Golden Rule in action 
as its cornerstone, it wasn't long until youthful Number 
Five started to take Rotary to other communities—San 
Diego, Phoenix, Long Beach, San Bernardino, Riverside, 
and so on, until today its progeny number more than 100 
thriving Clubs. 

In 1921 the Rotary Club of Long Beach saw in the 
growing harbor town of San Pedro the need and oppor 
tunity of founding a new Club. The usual careful survey 
and preliminary work were completed, a representative 
group started to meet regularly, and a charter was re 
quested from Rotary’s Secretariat. “No,” said the Sec 
retary, “San Pedro is within the city limits and territory 
of the Los Angeles Club.” Then the Los Angeles Club 
consented to the release of this portion of its territory, 
and joined with Long Beach in a campaign to obtain a 
charter, a campaign contested by Rotary International 
on technical grounds. Finally the combined effort of 
these two Clubs was successful and a charter was granted. 

Three years later the rapid growth of filmdom indi 
cated the need of a Rotary Club in the Hollywood portion 
of Los Angeles, and again Number Five relinquished part 
of its territory and requested a charter which, on account 
of the precedent of San Pedro, was obtained more readily, 
even though the Hollywood Club was within six miles of 
downtown Los Angeles. In the same year, following the 
same procedure, a charter was granted to the Van Nuys 
community, poultry-marketing center of Los Angeles. 

Then in succession, over a 12-year span, followed the 
establishment of nine more Rotary Clubs, all of which 
also lie within the city limits of Los Angeles, in territory 
belonging to Number Five. 

In organizing these and the other 40 Clubs in Los 
Angeles County, no distinction was ever made as to 
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whether the proposed Club was within or without the 
city limits. The yardstick was “Is there a definite need 
of a Club in this location? Can the Club be organized 
with sufficient men of Rotary caliber? Will the new 
Club encroach upon the interests of members of existing 
Clubs?” If the answers were satisfactory, the Club was 
organized. In every case the facts concerning the pro- 
posed Club were submitted to Number Five, whose 
Board of Directors, after investigation and deliberation, 
passed their findings on to the Club as a whole for action 
by the entire membership. In the 17 years since the for- 
mation of the second Club within Los Angeles there have 
been no controversies between Clubs over territory. 

What are the results of this type of Rotary expansion 
within the limits of a great city? The achievements of 
this multiple group of Los Angeles Clubs has been great, 
too great to enumerate here. Not one Club has fallen 
down in its objectives. The experience of Los Angeles 
has been all in favor of more than one Club within its 
area. The composite group of 850 business and profes- 
sional men in 13 Clubs, representing all the facets of 
metropolitan communities infiltrated throughout the en- 
tire area, has had a greater influence in the furtherance 
of Rotary’s ideal than one Club could possibly have had. 

“More than one Club in a city will lower the prestige 
of Rotary,” some object. Actually, quite the reverse has 
been the experience in Los Angeles. The prestige of 
Rotary membership has been greatly increased because, 
through wide notice gained from the activities of 13 
Clubs, the general public has become familiar with the 
Rotary movement and is coming more and more to 
admire it. “By their deeds ye shall know them.” 

But probably the greatest beneficiaries of the multiple- 
Club plan are the members themselves. Frequent inter- 
Club meetings and bowling and golf tournaments have 
brought about a close fellowship that is immeasurable. 
A choice of Clubs to visit within a half-hour drive, meet- 
ing every weekday, keeps all Club attendance around the 
90 percent mark. 

“Big executives” wouldn't be interested in belonging 
to Rotary, protest the opponents of the multiple-Club 
idea, if “second string” men were allowed membership 
by the formation of other Clubs within the city. To most 
Rotarians this statement seems utterly absurd. Each Ro- 
tary Club, no matter its location, stands on its own feet, 
governs itself. The individuals who make up a Club 
are members of that particular Club and no other. The 
various Clubs, but not their individual members, make 
up the family of Rotary International. This should guar- 
antee exclusiveness to the “big executive” members of 
large Clubs even though other smaller Clubs might be 
organized within the city limits. 

Dozens of Rotarians have orated at length and have 
written scores of articles giving absolute proof that the 
plan of allowing a second Club in a large city couldn’t 
possibly succeed. A wise old judge down in Kentucky 
who tempered the laws of evidence with commonsense, 
once said, “Take a bumblebee and apply to him the rec- 
ognized aerotechnical tests. From the points and shape 
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and weight of his body in relation to total wing area, he 
cannot possibly fly. But the bumblebee doesn’t know 
this, and he goes ahead and flies anyway.” 

The Los Angeles group, like the bumblebee, goes ahead 
and flies anyway. The members of the various Clubs are 
constantly on the ga: vive for opportunities to install 
new Clubs. Their slogan is “The crossroad of today is 
the business community of tomorrow.” 

Whether the plan followed by this metropolis of the 
West should be inaugurated in other cities is something 
to be decided by the Rotarians of those communities. 
One thing is certain: the plan works in Los Angeles. 


No! 


Says Norman Sommerville 
Past President, Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont., Canada 


HE Rotary Club of Toronto, with 407 members, is 
the largest Club in the British Empire. Twice, at recent 
meetings, it debated the question “Should there be more 
than one Club in Toronto?” Both times it answered 
“No!” Both times it applied the acid test, “What is best 
for Rotary and thus best for the community?” 

London, with its some 30 separate boroughs, may find 
the more-than-one-Club plan advantageous. So may Los 
Angeles, which has the largest area (442 square miles) 
of any city in the world. Yet neither of these can serve 
as models for compact, self-contained cities such as To- 
ronto. Here, in an area of about 48 
square miles, live 800,000 people. 
While tightly knit, Toronto, too, has 
well-defined areas, but, whether in- 
dustrial or commercial, these neigh- 
borhoods could not necessarily sup- 
port successful Rotary Clubs. They 
are as complementary and necessary 
to the commercial interests of the 
city’s center as are the residences in 
which the latter’s leaders and work- 
ers reside. They are part of the city’s life and should 
be retained as an indivisible whole. Any attempt to di- 
vide such a city into Rotary territories would be purely 
arbitrary and injurious alike to the established Club and 
the newly organized Club. 

To establish more than one Club in such a city would 
involve either an overlapping of the territory from which 
each Club could recruit its membership—with all the 
consequent rivalries and confusion—or else the alloca- 
tion to each Club in such a city of a definite area exclu- 
sively reserved for it. 

Mere mention of the first method with its promiscu- 
ous recruiting is to condemn it. Its injurious effects are 
at once apparent, and yet the very process of dividing 
the city into areas segregated for each Club would pro- 
duce much the same result, but [Continued on page 62] 
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ERHAPS we who live in great cities do not get 
well enough acquainted with our neighbors to borrow a 
cup of butter or a loaf of bread over the back fence. We 
may, alas! live for years next door to people whose names 
we never learn. We may see a wedding or a funeral down 
the street and not know who it is that is being married 
or buried; but this is not from any lack of human interest. 

It is due to a silent understanding among those who 
live fully and busily not to intrude upon the privacy of 
others; yet you will find that when some need arises, city 
people are as eager to aid and befriend as their country 
brethren are; and often they have a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the policemen and shopkeepers in_ their 
immediate neighborhood, and they have even been 
known to offer a “Good morning” or a “Good after- 
noon” to the cobbler down the street or the delicatessen 
man in the next block. And surely the taxi drivers who 
wait patiently for their calls become a fixed part of their 
lives, and are hailed by their first names, and are chatted 
with, even gossiped with, as they take them to their des- 
tinations. 

We in big cities are not unfriendly; but we do become 
cautious in the matter of sudden alliances. Once we dis- 
cover that Tom, or Sam, or Fred is a trustworthy person, 
we keep him on our list; we may even give him a card 
to some friend, hoping thereby he may obtain a position 
as a private chauffeur. Yes, that has been known to be 
done in such a harsh city as New York. 

Now, the little stories I intend to tell here, in defense 
of great cities, I know to be true. You must take my 
word for that. So, with no further preliminaries, let’s go: 

A colored maid in the employ of a bachelor friend of 
mine was taken seriously ill after a service that had 
lasted six years. Being as black as the ace of spades, her 
name was, of course, Pearl. My friend immediately sent 
for his own physician to examine her. Tumor. An 
operation—at once. That meant a bed in a hospital; but 
my friend would not hear of his faithful servant being 
sent to a public ward. No, sir! Pearl must have a private 
room, though it would cost a pretty penny 

The doctor became as interested as the employer. He 
knew of a small hospital that would take Pearl in, and he 
could arrange to have it cost the minimum. When he 
operated, he discovered that Pearl’s appendix must come 
out, in addition to that fibrous tumor. Out it came. 

A month of convalescence. My friend visited his 
servant, as he would have visited any friend. He even was 
known to send her flowers. Speedily she got well. When 
my friend asked the doctor for his bill, the latter said, 
“No, let that be on me. I like to help the needy ones of 
this world.” But my friend would not hear of so gener- 
ous a sacrifice. “Look here,” he said, “Pearl’s my maid, 
not yours. You must let me send you a check.” After 
much protest, the doctor murmured, “Well, if it would 
salve your conscience, you may send me $25. The price 
for the room will be something, you know; and I can’t 
let you spend more on me.” Though my friend is by 
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no means wealthy, he sent that doctor $100 instead of a 
miserable $25, and felt it was far too little, as it was. 

And then there were two aged spinsters, very 
wealthy, who always took magazines like Scribner’s. 
They read a poem in its pages one quiet evening. It 
proved to be a cry from the poet’s heart, a longing to 
see the lanes and hedgerows of England when the white 
hawthorn overflowed, and all England was one great 
garden. They wrote to the author, and asked if this was 
a real and definite wish on her part. It was, she re- 
sponded. She had never been anywhere save in her own 
restricted little village in Massachusetts. Whereupon the 
two rich spinsters sent her a check for a goodly sum, and 
told her to go, with their blessing, and look at those wind- 
ing lanes which they, too, loved. They never met her. 
But think of the vicarious joy they must have taken in 
seeing her at last roaming about at will. 

Then there was a girl in my street who met with a 
serious accident, struck by a rushing motorcar as she 
crossed the thoroughfare. Frank, the trafic policeman, 
picked her shattered form up in his arms and got an am- 
bulance in a twinkling. His quick assistance saved her 
life; but for days, amputation of the girl’s right arm was 
considered by the surgeons. And she was an actress— 






Illustrations by 
Donald Mills. 


her career would have been ended. Slowly she recovered; 
and Frank used to say to me, every time I saw him, “To 
think that this should have happened in our street! How 
glad I am that I was on duty that day!” 

Our street! He was proud of our street. He wanted 
it kept from such dramatic occurrences—just a tidy little 
spot in the honeycomb of Manhattan. And when the 
pretty little actress was sent home, bright and happy once 
more, it was Frank who rang her bell and left a single 
rose for her; and it was she, later, who sent two dozen 
American Beauties to his wife and children, and gave 
them all seats for her first performance when she was 
in her next play—which she might never have been in 
had it not been for the dashing Frank. 

A man I know read one of his own poems over the 
radio—a poem about the tragedy of not calling on a 
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friend more frequently, though he lives just around the 
corner. Postponement of the blessed visit. Meaning 
well, always, but just neglecting a simple duty, a simple 
pleasure. The day comes when the friend passes on to 
a celestial city, and one regrets his too human neglect. 

Well, a lad who had served in the World War heard 
those verses, and he wrote to the author of them. They 
had touched a responsive chord in him for he, too, like 
all the rest of us, had such a friend, a comrade in the con- 
flict, whom he had subconsciously meant to visit after the 
Armistice when they were all sent back to their homes. 
The verses drove him to his old friend’s door; and he 
found a cripple instead of his old, blithe companion of 
the Marne and Ypres. 

“Why did you come to see me after all these years?’ 
the friend wanted to know. And he told him how it 
had happened. “And now, sir,” wrote the lad to the 
author, “I must tell you that I gave my friend the thing 
he most wanted—a radio—partly to atone for my long 


’ 


neglect of him; and all we both ask is that you read those 
same verses again some day, letting us know just when, 
and you will have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
two friends whom your poem brought together again 
will be listening in while you are saying those lines.” 


The poet did so. How could he resist such an appeal? 
But he never saw the faces of those two of his invisible 
audience. He didn’t have to. He knew they were some- 
where in the sprawling, tangled city, happily together in 
renewed friendship, all because of a modern miracle 
that has come into this world. 

Human beings are all right when some need arises. 
And very often they are all right without having to be 
nudged into action. Take it from me, a city dweller, 
people of the pavements are just as tender, just as full 
of sentiment as those who dwell among green mountains 
or along some rugged coast. Let cynics smile and 
doubters laugh; but we're all brothers and sisters under 
the skin, and pity and sympathy are not unknown amid 
the agate of lofty towers, in the rush and confusion of 
urban days. 
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By James G. Card 


Chairman, Host Club Executive Committee 
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HE WEEK” comes on. It is bearing down at a 
pace that makes us Cleveland Rotarians gulp, blink, and 
say “Whew!” as daily we turn our calendars one leaf 
nearer June 18. No, we're not nervous. But, frankly, 
we're excited—happily excited over the prospect of soon 
playing host to you and your family and thousands of 
other Rotary families from every continent at Rotary’s 
great international reunion here next month. 

We're ready, almost “all set,” and out of the whirl of 
conferences, interviews, bids, contracts, and blueprints 
we have been swimming in here at Convention Head- 
quarters, we hope will come one of the most memorable 
of Rotary’s procession of great Conventions. I almost 
said we hope for the “biggest and best” Convention, be- 
cause, like most Clevelanders, I’ve a touch of megalo- 
mania. So many things here seem to run to the bigger 
and better—as Jack E. North, our Club President, told 
you in THe Rotarian last month—that now and then 
we catch ourselves inadvertently proclaiming the fact. 

Just last night, as a case in point, some of us were 
walking around in our Public Auditorium which will be 
your Convention “city.” More than six acres of floor 
space under one roof. A hall that will seat 12,500 people 
—15,500 if you roll back one of the walls. Up near the 
stage a workman was dusting off the console of the pipe 
organ. Someone asked him how many pipes the instru- 
ment had, anyway. “Just about one for every seat in the 
hall, Mister,” he answered. “One of the biggest pipe 
organs in the world—and one of the finest.” 

So you see how it goes. But we don’t care particularly 


if “our Convention,” as we find ourselves calling it, isn’t 
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golf, to the theater, to big league basebal 1 jeasi 
it, and time for it, await you in the reunion cil 


the largest ever held—though the one we were host to in 
1925 broke all previous attendance records with 10,2 
present. All we hope is that you'll have the biggest 
best week of Rotary fellowship possible. 

But I’m to tell about entertainment; I'll digress no 
further.* Maybe you'll arrive on Sunday, June 138. 
Whenever and however you come, Ohio Rotarians will 
meet you, at highway entrances to the State and to th 
city, at railway stations, at the airport, and at the docks. 
Incidentally, many Toronto and other Canadian Ro 
tarians are coming by steamer. Once here, your first 
thought will be of a place to stay. We have reserved 

*In the June Rotartax, Abit Nix, Convention Committee Chairs 


will sketch the program of speakers, asset 
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hotel accommodations for about 11,000 people. If we 
need more, we will get them. 

Sunday, then, is a day for arriving, for getting settled, 
for meeting old friends and making new ones, for letting 
the folks back home know by hastily scribbled postcard 
that “We arrived safely. Wonderful time ahead. Saw 
good old Tom Simms and wife Ethel. Meeting people 
from every country. Wish you were here. Love.” And 
it’s a day for registering. An hour and a half of fine 
music in Convention Hall will bring Sunday to a close. 
You will hear a 100-voice male chorus known as the 
Singers Club of Cleveland, to be supported by a talented 
pair of vocalists named Doraine Renard and Ellis Lucas, 
and a duo piano recital by two fine artists, Beyrl Rubin- 
stein and Arthur Lesser. 

The Conveation opens Monday morning, June 19... 
and in the evening, after what promises to be a busy 
day, the Convention populace will relax to the famed 
strains of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra and to the 
singing of two opera stars whom Rotary’s President, 
George C. Hager, is now selecting. Cleveland Rotarian 
Rudolph Ringwall will conduct the orchestra. 

Tuesday, June 20, will see a temporary partition of 
Conventionville. While husbands pack brief cases and 
hurry off to vocational craft assemblies, their ladyfolk 
will be primping for an afternoon boat trip on Lake Erie. 
Three and a half hours of cool, smooth sailing punctu- 
ated by refreshments and trimmed with orchestra music. 

Then along about dinner time some of our finest res- 
taurants will begin to crowd for the British Common- 

wealth of Nations dinner, for the Spanish-Portuguese 

dinner, and for the dinners of the three Ohio Rotary 

Districts. But need I more than mention Tuesday 
evening’s main event? The President's Ball, of course. 
Annually it brings the social side of the great week to a 
colorful, spectacular peak, and it is going to this year. A 
70-piece orchestra—amply large to “fill” the main au- 
ditorium in which the festive event will take place— 
has been signed. There will be the grand march, several 
special interludes, flowers, lights, the rustle of taffeta— 
or whatever the fashion magazines say milady “just must 
wear” this year—and there will be room for all to dance 
who wish to, and seats for those who don’t. 

It’s an interesting thing. Convention-goers travel half 
around the globe to make new friends at Rotary’s annual 
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gathering, and do. Yet the next thing they want is to 
look up someone from their own home towns or Dis- 
tricts whom they’ve known since romper days. Want 
to see how these familiar faces look in the rosy light of 
Conventionville. And so you find them meeting in re- 
union dinners. Wednesday night, June 21, will see many 
such dinners—here a District State 
dinner perhaps, yonder an international banquet. A 


reunion, there a 


corps of roving musicians has been retained to offer en 
tertainment for any of these affairs free of cost to them. 
Oh, yes, Wednesday afternoon is to bring sightseeing 
tours, a tea, and a musicale for the ladies. 

Which brings us to Thursday, June 22. 
day of the Convention is traditionally full. Addresses, 
All important. 


The fourth 


business, Committee reports, elections. 
All interesting. But even so, Thursday won’t slight the 
play side of the Convention. Night is to bring an ice 
carnival! It will take place in the new Cleveland Arena. 
Here over a mirror of ice, through which may shine the 
blue and gold of a great Rotary wheel, will fly a troupe 
of some of the nimblest young ladies and gentlemen on 
skates. The impresarios of the event are a group of 
Rotarians well experienced in ice carnivals. 


tex ladies of the Host Club have donned figura- 
tive aprons to start planning many good things for their 
sisters from over the plains and seas. The younger folk, 
too, have some big plans going around in their heads. 
Informal dances will take place intermittently in the 
House of Friendship. But if you like to devise your own 
divertisement—why, take your choice of Cleveland’s 
beaches, boat trips, golf courses, theaters, museums, fac- 
tories, historic sites, international centers,* parks, art gal- 
leries, restaurants, and great department stores. Then 
call on some of Cleveland’s charming neighbor cities. 
But the pleasure side of the Convention isn’t all en- 
compassed in the five great days. For several hundred 
Rotarians of Continental Europe it will start the moment 
they climb the gangplank of the steamship they are com- 
ng on together. The same will hold for Rotarians of 


*See The City of the Cosmopolitan Heart, by Mayor Harold H 
Burton, THe Rotartan, March, 1939. 






Great Britain and Ireland who have reserved a good 
share of the staterooms on another vessel. Reports come 
in daily of Great Lakes cruises, special trains, and motor 
cades that will carry Rotary families to and from the 
Convention. At stops en route these Rotary parties will 
be féted and joined by new contingents. 

I mentioned the House of Friendship. From the out 


set we have conceded it almost impossible to devise one 


But now we've 
] 


to doing 


so beautiful as San Francisco's last year. 
begun to think that perhaps we can come clos¢ 
We have the room for it, one of the 


so after all. great 


halls adjoining the Convention Auditorium. Just lately 
some of our lighting engineers have begun work on 
plans for illuminating the House of Friendship with fix 
tures so new in design that the public as yet knows 
nothing about them. Several manufacturers of furniture 
have indicated an interest in furnishing the hall in a 
modern style. And present plans call for a restaurant. 
There is no happier, friendlier, gayer occasion in the 
world than a Convention of Rotary International. No 
other gathering of human beings impresses more last 


And 


this 


ingly on the memory the natural oneness of men. 
this is the mood we want to sustain at Cleveland 
splendid balance of lighthearted fun and deep-moving 


inspiration. We think we are going to succeed. If you 


come, we will. 







































Cleveland has a highly 
developed sense of the 
beautiful. Its Museum 
of Art, which is set in 
the Fine Arts Garden 


(above), is one of the 


world. 


finest in the 


Cleveland has a play- 
ground all along its up- 
per edge—in miles of 
level beaches (left). 
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The Winners of the 
Story Contest! 


Wim R of first prize, $75, in THE 


Rovarian’s Why I’m Going to Cleve- 
land Contest is Mrs. E. J. Butterfield, 
of Dailas Center, lowa. Second prize, $50, goes to Mrs. John 





T. Bartlett, of Boulder, Colo. Both are wives of Rotarians. The 
contest was open to wives and daughters of all Rotarians, and 
drew entries, essays of 1,000 words or less, from Rotarians’ 
ladyfolk of three continents. The judges were E. W. Palmer, 
Chairman of Rotary’s Magazine Committee; Abit Nix, Chairman 
of the 1939 Convention Committee; James G. Card, Chairman 
of the Host Club Execu 

tive Committee of the Mrs. Butterfield Mrs. Bartlett 
1939 Convention. Tut 


ROTARIAN congratulates 
the two authors upon 
their achievement and 
takes pleasure in pre- 
senting herewith — their 


honor-winning articles— 





which, by delightful sug- 
gestion, impel one “on to 
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Farst-Prize Essay 
By Mrs. E. J. Butterfield 


Dallas Center, lowa 


'M GOING to Cleveland—just for fun! A_ night- 
club hostess once flipped, “You can’t beat fun.” My 
fun isn’t her kind, but the mo¢ rings true. The fun of 
living gives zest to all work and achievement. 

I’ve had the same kind of fun for a long time now. 

This is a lovely little village (population 852), and I 
have good times here. Incidentally, while in the mood 
for statistics, my “home town” is among the smallest 
towns with a Rotary Club. 

We Rotary Anns have chummy times. We've all been 
good friends for years. It’s a gingham-gown mood hav- 
ing fun here—cozy, homelike, secure, and inexpensive. 

Gingham has its value, but now I’m craving the lux- 
ury of velvet—rich, new experiences high-lighting the 
drama of a great Convention in a great city. I want to 
be part of the brilliant color, the sparkle, and the pulse- 
quickening excitement. 

The world of Rotary will knock at Cleveland’s doors 
June 19. I want to be there when hospitable Cleveland 
opens them, wide and welcoming. 

To a world, fearful with uncertain destinies, this Con- 
vention offers tangible hope to a troubled universe. Ro- 
tary keeps the faith with its noble principles of living 
still unsullied. Good work will be done by all our good 
Rotarians from everywhere in that Convention. I want 
to be there! Yet I want to go—for fun! 

While the Rotary Convention allures me like a bright 
light, promising gayety, pleasure, and stimulation, its 
flame is not the false glitter of artificial amusement. In- 
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Why I'm Goin 





stead, the high values that have made Rotary and held 
true its course these many years will give a warming glow 
of laughter, companionship, and inspiration. 

That’s what I mean by fun! 

What fun, then, to forget my Main Street—my dear 
little Main Street I’ve known all my life and taken for 
granted, as it has probably taken me for granted. 

What fun to explore the fascinating avenues of a great 
city like Cleveland. I’ve never been there, so I'll have 
the new experience of seeing its wonders with fresh, un- 
prejudiced eyes. 

What fun to be a part of the sight-seeing program; 
to educate myself firsthand with the developing experi- 
ence of seeing what makes Cleveland grow. I’ve visited 
other great cities—the roll call reaches from coast to 
coast—New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, and others, lived 
in them briefly, studied their past and appreciated their 
present. Every city, like every person, is a personality 
in its own right. I want to know the personality of 
Cleveland. The guide and reference books are my let- 
ters of introduction, but I must pass my own judgment. 

What fun it will be to stay in a luxurious hotel and 
not worry about cooking or housekeeping for a few 
days. Shameiessly I admit my delight with the pros- 
pect of such glorious freedom! I'll get a thrill, like 
many of my sister Rotary Anns, from the window-wish- 
ing of the beautiful stores and shops. I'll tuck away 
the clever ideas I glean from window-shopping—it will 
be fun to try them out. 

Best of all, I'll like the fun of friendship—the inspira- 
tion of comradeship, the thrill of making new friends. 
Some of my contacts will naturally be like “ships that 
pass in the night,” but the brief, rich moments will be 
their own reward in 
making my stay pleas- 





urable. 

Other acquaintance- 
ships will ripen into 
permanent, valued 
friendships. Some- 
where in that Conven- 
tion there will be a Ro- 
tary Ann—the person 
I've always wanted to 
meet! I'll find her 
somewhere, poised, in- 
telligent, gracious, 
steady and purposeful 
at heart but outwardly 


“T'll tuck away the 
ideas I glean from 
window-shopping.” 
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gay and delightful. I'll think of her, months 
afterward, when the urge to “slump” assails 
me. Remembering her, I'll be a better per- 
son because I’ve been fortunate enough to 
receive the inspiration of her character and 
personality. 

Turning the stimulations of the Conven 
tion into purposeful development to enrich 
further my own life in my own town sounds 
like a self-imposed work program. Not to 
me. It will be fun! 

It will be fun to go to Cleveland and have 
the fun. 
freshed and with a stimulated viewpoint. 


It will be fun to come home, re 


It will be fun to take ideas, gleaned here 
and there in Cleveland from ladies of Ro- 
tary from all over the world, and put them 
to use in my own town. 

Long after the last good-bys have been 
said, long after the Convention excitement 
melts peacefully into the landscape, travel- 
ling home—I’Il remember June 19-23, 1939! 
It will “star” in my collection of happy mem- 
ories because it will represent my first Ro- 
tary Convention, my first trip to Cleveland, 
and my first vacation just for fun! 

The memories will strengthen me, as a 
tonic, when I’m threatened with the “village virus.” They 
will give me beauty no one can take away, treasures 
money cannot buy. 

Fun of living, work and play, with the bright thread 
of laughter spinning the everyday tapestry with useful 
achievement—that’s my goal. 

I'll find fun—a new zest for living—in Cleveland. 
Now for the fun of packing! 


Second-bPrize Essay 


By Mrs. John T. Bartlett 
Boulder, Colorado 


T HAS BEEN a hard and trying year. In Europe 
and in China there have been fighting, bloodshed, men 
pitted against men in hatred and destruction and persecu- 
tion. In my own country there have been hatreds stirred 
up, suspicions cast, names called, unrest and discontent. 

Yet—today I opened the handbag I had taken with 
me to San Francisco last June. It was like rubbing Alad- 
din’s lamp! Out of it in a mist of memory rose the City 
of the Golden Gate. I smiled, clutched instinctively for 
my hat, as I had done so many times rounding a windy 
corner in last year’s Rotary city. 


“What fun it will be... 





not to worry about cooking fora few days.” 


An inner warmth suffused me. Again I was register 


ing. Again I felt the warm handshake, heard the quicl 
“Mighty glad you're here, John and Margaret,” as the 
Rotarian at the desk deftly read the upside-down writ 
ing of our names. 

People that first day were still lightly masked by 
feeling of strangeness, not quite sure of themselves, of 


There were many 


Rotary, nor of the big Rotary city. 
little things to be attended to. Here and there, however, 
somebody met somebody he had met before. “Jack 


Haven't seen you 


Green, you old Arkansas traveller! 
since Mexico City. How’s that aching molar?” 

You smiled and sort of bubbled up inside. 

And then your husband met somebody fe knew 
“Margaret, I want you to meet Tom Dunbar. Remem 
ber? I told you Tom and I, bachelors pro tem, conso 
each other at Atlantic City, and egch promised n 
again to attend a Rotary Convention without his wit 
Stella’s here, isn’t she, Tom?” 

In the rosy mist of memory I saw again the great 
filled ladies. 
Trumpeters blew lustily, the curtain rose, and, against 
a rich black drop, there fluttered the flags of the nations 
about a sparkling Rotary wheel, reflecting, | mused, the 
light of friendliness that flashed from 10,000 and mor 
eyes gazing, inspired, toward it. 

I don’t have to repeat the program. Any Rotary Con 


VCT 


auditorium with Rotarians and _ their 
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vention program would do. There would be different 
speakers, who would say different things, but always in 
what was said there would be that warmth of good feel- 
ing and friendship that sends hot tears to your eyes— 
tears of joy and gladness. You feel a little as if you were 
in church, yet the feeling is bigger. This isn’t your 
familiar congregation, your own select little group of 
church-goers. This is a great assemblage of people who 
largely have never sat down together before. They are 
old; they are young; they are Protestants and Catholics 
and Jews and many other religious sects; they are Ameri- 
cans and Britishers and Roumanians and many other na- 
tionalities. Yet over all there seems a sweet church song, 
faint—like love that you can’t touch, yet know is all 
about you—a refrain, joyous, comforting—‘“Peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men.” 

You shiver pleasantly with emotion, and you're proud 
of the man beside you—that husband of yours—because 
he is a part of this great moving force, of Rotary. 

You listen to the little stories that intersperse the seri- 
ous talk, and you join in the deep, good laughter of the 
men, or you sit back and listen to that laughter roll and 
reverberate about the room. You join in the mighty 
swell of the community singing. And you feel yourself 
raised to a new plane of existence. 

Your thoughts wander. You do not gather all that is 
said, but you are conscious of certain statements that 
have brushed against you and stuck to your memory like 
burrs—“Rotary must never become stagnant. There must 
be change—improvement.” “The peace of the world 
waits on the peace of the individual.” “Honor comes from 
within, not from 
without.” 

And now, nearly 
a year has passed 
since that Conven- 
tion in San Fran- 


Illustrations by 
Ray Inman 
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cisco. It has been a hard year, a trying year. Men and 
women alike need the fresh inspiration of men coming 
together, each trying to see the other fellow’s side, to un- 
derstand, and, understanding, to map the course that will 
be to all most helpful. 

Yes, I feel the need of another Rotary Convention. I 
am going to Cleveland because— 

I want once more to see men clasping hands with 
men, calling them in friendly fashion, “Mau—reece,” and 
“Juan,” and plain “Tom,” and “Dick,” and “Harry.” 

I want once more to hear men talk of the good they 
hope to do. I want once more to be among men from 
the big cities, from the small towns, of my own country, 
of many other countries, who have, of their own volition, 
set themselves high standards of service in their personal 
and business lives. 

I want again to hear men laugh—deep, full, contagious 
laughter, roused by some clean and harmless little turn 
of words, some clever quip, some unexpected comeback, 
with malice toward none, with disrespect to no class nor 
creed nor woman—for I know that when men laugh 
together like that, there are peace and goodwill in their 
hearts, and the foundation is being laid for peace and 
goodwill in the world. 

I want to go to Cleveland, and become, with my hus- 
band, part and parcel of Rotary. Too long have I been 
“a thing apart”—attending, perhaps, one ladies’ night a 
year, hearing secondhandedly all that goes on. But at 
the Convention, I, too, am a member of Rotary! 

Finally, 1 want to go to Cleveland because I believe 
attendance at such a Convention makes me a better wife 
—one better able to understand the aims and ideal of 
Rotary, the problems and perplexities of man’s business 
and professional world, to help my husband make Ro- 
tary-tinged decisions, lead a Rotary-principled life... . 

John, you may not know it, dear, but we are going to 


Cleveland! 


“John, you may not know it, dear, io. 


but we 








are going to Cleveland!” 
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Via such stations as this one at Port Patrick, Scotland, go move-by-move orders to the mates of sailors injured 


The Doctor Goes 
By Frederick R. Burley 


Rotary Club of London, England 


XX... xxx... xxx... three letters zinging 
out in Morse code—the new ambulance call of the sea. 
Three letters which clear the traffic-laden ether even more 
suddenly than the shrill warning of an ambulance siren 
empties a crowded street. XXX. ..XXX...XXX.... 

At 2 o'clock of a recent morning that insistent staccato 
call piped suddenly into the earphones of the radio oper- 
ator in the British radio station at Land’s End. Yet he 
heard it only faintly—a thin thread of sound in the back- 
ground of his ‘phones because the ether was a babble of 
many ships’ talking. 

Blinding mist blown by a half gale choked the Chan- 
nel entrance, and ships, like timid old ladies, were asking 
where they were. Near at hand, battleships were talking 
in a high, confident clamor. 

Peremptorily the operator told the King’s Navy to stop 
sending. “Receiving XXX call!” he told them bluntly. 
That was all, and it was enough. There was an instant 
hush, and the Land’s End operator got on to the faint, 
distant call. It came from a small German tramp ship 
far out in the Atlantic. 

“Need immediate medical advice,” it said. “Seaman 
washed against steering quadrant. Crushed leg. Bleed- 
ing profusely. Unconscious.” 

“O. K.,” answered Land’s End. “Stand by. I'll call 
you back.” Then he got busy. 

Within 20 minutes the captain of that little ship had 
received clear, move-by-move directions for the treatment 
to be given the groaning sailor—how to place the tourni- 


to Yea—by Fadio 


For 15 years Britain has put her 
best specialists at the service of 


the seafaring world through a 


oS 
system of stating cases in: code. 
_— 
quets, what stimulants to use, how to prop the patient 
Throughout the night, Land’s End kept in touch with 


the ship and heard that the sailor’s mates were following 


the medical instructions. Informed that the German 


ship was outward bound to America and would n 
able to land the injured man speedily, Land’s En 
the captain the position of the nearest liner carrying a 
doctor who could be consulte d and, In the \; st extremity, 
might arrange to have the patient transshipped for treat 
ment in the liner’s sick bay. 

Days later the operator added to the filed message a 
brief note from the tramp ship’s captain thanking him for 
his help. The injured man had made splendid progress 
and, well on the road to recovery, had been lande 
United States hospital. 

That episode—merely a matter of the night’s routine 
for the Land’s End station—is typical of the prompt med 
ical aid which Britain now makes available to the sea 
faring world. Within the last few years a new wireless 
medical service for seamen, called C.R.I.M.. has been 


started in Rome, Italy. Fourteen Italian radio stations 


listen constantly for long- and short-wave ship messages. 
Any captain may call for diagnosis and advice and re 
ceive an answer in a few minutes. This new Rome 
T 


radio 


service, fine as it is, is actually an extension of the 


marine medical service which Britain’s Post Office devel 


oped. A welcome addition to the network of medical 
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succor, the Rome service is a few years old, whereas the 
sritish service has been in merciful operation for a 
period of 15 years. 

Not one landsman in a thousand knows of the existence 
let alone the working of this unique service, but ship- 
masters and sailors of every nationality know it and bless 
it, for only vessels carrying more than 100 persons and 
engaged in foreign trade need carry a qualified medical 
practitioner, according to the Merchant Shipping Act. 

Just as a ship’s captain is competent to perform a mar- 
riage or burial service, so also is he presumed competent 
to perform the work of a physician or surgeon. On Brit- 
ish ships this presumed knowledge is supplemented by 
an official handbook called the Ship Captain's Medical 
Guide and a medicine chest containing certain drugs and 
surgical appliances specified by law. But this combina- 
tion of bottles and directions has pretty definite and not 
extensive limits. Sailors, skeptical of the effectiveness of 
“the old man and his medicine chest,” have a way of 
saying that Death keeps the only bottle ever opened. 


Au that is changed now. Today the Medical Guide 


and the chest are still carried as the law requires, but the 
radio, which instantly puts the captain in touch with 
skilled physicians, has done away with bewildered thumb- 
ing through the Guide. 

To see how this remarkable service works, consider 
further the case cited in the beginning of this article. 
When the operator received the XXX call from the tramp 
ship, he turned immediately to a list of telephone num- 
bers. On that list are the names of physicians and sur- 
geons who are within easy 
telephone call. He tele 
phoned a surgeon on night 
duty at a hospital some dis 
tance away and was asked 
immediately for further de- 
tails of the seaman’s injuries 
and condition. The opera 
tor promptly called the ship 
again and told the captain 
to use the “Case Stating Sy S- 
tem, International Code of 
Signals.” In a few minutes 
he received the captain’s re 
ply, which he passed on to 
the waiting surgeon. Soon 
he got an answer and re 
layed it to the captain. 

All the British shore signal 


stations — North Foreland, .% 
N Malin Head. Cull A mid-ocean transfer of a freighter’s injured steward to the 
PuOR, SERRE SEER, Sees liner Manhattan. The mercy errand was arranged by radio. 


coats, and others—are pro 

vided with call lists of doctors within their areas. Thus 
an unbroken chain of medical succor for seafarers is 
maintained all around the British Isles and far out to 
sea. Even the great Burnham radio station is constantly 
listening in on the very short wave lengths used for dis- 
tant and relayed calls. No matter how far away the ship 
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is, it can get into touch instantly with the best medical 
skill England can offer. The Post Office service dealt 
with a call 6,000 miles away in the South Atlantic. A 
seaman afflicted with an obscure tropical disease received 
the attention of a great specialist in Harley Street. 

While pioneering in this development of radio medical 
service the authorities encountered serious difficulties. 
Because shipmasters seldom gave precise details, con- 
fusion and loss of time resulted. Then, too, when a ship 
of another country called an English station, differences 
in language added to the problem. To remedy this situ- 
ation, a committee of doctors and code experts met in 
London, where they produced the Case Stating System. 
This marvel of human ingenuity is a system of 1,000 
radio signals each in a group of five letters. They cover 
everything a doctor can want to know about the symp- 
toms or injuries of a patient. Representatives from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Japan, Spain, Norway, and the 
United States served on the committee developing the 
System, which has been published in the languages of 
those countries. In 1932 it was embodied in Volume 2 
of the International Code of Signals which all ships are 
required to carry. 

So perfect, so complete, and so easy to follow is the 
System that recently the captain of a tramp ship out in the 
Atlantic performed a difficult amputation of a seaman’s 
crushed foot. The whole operation was wirelessed to him 
step by step from the administration of the anesthetic to 
the final bandages. The surgeon who directed the opera- 
tion was nearly 2,000 miles away, sitting in his room at a 
British hospital and talking into a telephone with the 
Case Stating System 
before him. At the 
other end of the tele- 
phone was the shore 
station operator turn- 
ing the spoken five-let- 
ter groups of the Code 
into Morse and _ send- 
ing them to the ship. 

Perhaps the best trib- 
ute to the perfection of 
the service is the extent 
to which it is used. In 
response to a request 
recently made by an 
outside body, authori- 
ties traced 20 ship calls 
for medical assistance 
waumee §=handied within the 
past few months. Four 
were from British 
ships; the others were 
from German, Italian, Greek, Norwegian, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, and American vessels. No charge is made for this 
extraordinary service beyond the wordage cost of the 
messages. It is free to all ships of all nationalities. Thus 
radio and medicine working together have developed 
what amounts to the ambulance service of the sea. 
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Go to Town with Your Boy 


By Howard Stephenson 














“Look up at the stars... . Large thoughts 
pression when two walk together beneath night 








S A RULE, I am more than ready to dispense the ambassadors of the great powers were rted trom 
with my share of gold braid, pomp, and panoply, but I've — the Capitol. We wondered what they must think about 
tucked away in my memory one day packed with these, America, her strengths and her weaknesses, her viol 
which I would not trade. That was the day I spent in and bitter arguments about politics, her endless talk, and 
Washington, D. C., with my son. We went to see the in- the way her people bristle up at the very thought of 


auguration of the President of our country, having official, even a President, being different from Johnny 
planned even long before the election to go—and no mat-_ Overalls or James Jones & Sons, merchants. Thus we 


1 


ter who won. But it was all more than just a trip. It was — stared together at the cavalcade of present-day Ameri 
an adventure in intimacy, a priceless opportunity for one It rained that dav. We were soaked to the skin, 
father to get across to his boy some pretty fundamental despite slickers and rain hats and rubbers. We stood o1 
ideas about what his country and his Government stand — wet planks which had been set up as writing tables f 
for. It was a lark. It was an investment. It was. a mod-_ the press. The ceremonies over, we dashed through 
est attempt to supplement what the lad learns in high — gap in the crowd and in 15 minutes 

school, mostly from women teachers, about the world room, wringing out our socks. We stood at a count 
in which he lives. for sandwiches and “cokes”. . . then out 


Up there on the balcony . . . Franklin D. Roosevelt drenching January downpour. We reach 


faced Chief Justice Hughes and repeated after him the _ of time, stretched our legs, and talked over the big morn 


_ 


words of the inaugural oath. The kid and I saw in it ing, while we waited for the parade to form. We had 
something significant and symbolic—two leaders of dif- lot to talk about. We always do—when we go to town 
fering philosophies occupying the highest public offices of _ together. 

their nation. We stood near the diplomatic entrance as You can go to town with your boy, if you're lucky 
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“The son had learned so much 


enough to have one. You don’t have to go to your na- 
tional capital or to your biggest city. Your county seat, 
say, during the Fall term of court, will do as well— 
maybe better. Or just take a streetcar ride downtown 
together, to a Rotary Club meeting or a city-council ses- 
sion, or tour a department store. If between the ages 
of 8 and 18 your son has never had a chance to go explor- 
ing the world with you, you have side-stepped part of 
your responsibility. 

This is a job you cannot do properly at home. Home 
is the poorest place in the world to get acquainted with 
your own son. Remember that his home associations 
with you go baek to the earliest days when you ruled the 
roost and he ate his spinach and liked it. When he is 
well out of babyhood, your job is to put your relations 
on a different plane. You can best do it in a different 
place. 

About ten years ago a Rotarian gave me the idea which 
I am trying to carry out'and pass along. His son had 
won a kid championship in a Middlewestern city which 
entitled him to a trip to Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
father, at a sacrifice of his own vacation, went with his 
lad on this trip and they lived together for a week like 
a couple of college sophomores. I remember them lying 
out on the beach under the sun, talking about weighty 
matters, man to man. 

A few weeks ago another Rotarian, Winthrop R. How- 
ard, of New York City, told me a story that fills in the 
other side of the picture. Incidentally, Howard is the 
spark plug of the boy-sponsorship plan * which has 
caught on in many Rotary Clubs. Giving needed com- 
panionship to lads who lack a father or who for one 
reason or another appreciate a little friendly guidance 
from an older man is the idea of the thing . . . and it’s 
a great idea—and gives evidence of meeting a real need. 

*See So We Are Calling It—Boy Sponsorship,’ by Winthrop R. How 


ard, Tue Rorarran, June, 193 
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. that the words couldn't spill out fast enough. The capitalist system was doomed.” 


“A friend was telling me about .sow he tried to talk 
things over with his son,” Howard remarked. “The boy 
was home on vacation from college and it seemed an apt 
time. But the father didn’t do much of the talking. The 
son had learned so much at school that the words couldn't 
spill out fast enough. The capitalistic system was 
doomed. The trouble with the father and his typical 
Rotarian friends, he learned, was that they belonged to 
the stupid bourgeois class, which never develops class 
consciousness until it is too late. 

“By the time that the boy stopped for breath he had 
put up such a brilliant and utterly sincere argument 
against our wasteful and uneconomical method of gov- 
ernment by checks and balances that the father himself 
was in danger of being convinced.” 

If Howard hadn’t the rich sense of humor that he has, 
he might well have stopped the father at this point to 
say that it is a long, long time to wait to talk to a boy 
until he is of college age. If he has not cut his eyeteeth 
on economic theories before he is 18, there is just one 
person responsible—his own father. 


vary Rotarian who is father of a boy faces an indi- 
vidual problem in his own home—that is, he either faces 
it or is tempted to let it slide. It might be a good idea, 
in some Clubs, for members to swap sons for a few weeks. 
Boys and fathers would learn a great deal. It would at 
least have the supreme advantage of getting the boy off 
the home grounds, so to speak, and. project him into a 
new adventure. 

Life is an adventure. The growing-up period, from 
8 to 18, should be its most glamorous years. Eight is 
none too early to begin a definite personal program of 
putting yourself and your boy on a basis of lifelong 
understanding and companionship. If you are inter- 
ested in doing that, with your own boy or some other 
lad you'd like to take under your wing, there are some 
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definite things you can start doing about it-at once. We'll 
discuss them in terms of father and son, bearing in mind 
that much the same technique can be adapted to any boy 
in whom you are interested. 

A family vacation trip or week-end is not the answer. 
This personal program calls for father and son. The dis- 
taff side will please leave the room. 

Just take a walk together some night. “Night is a 
dead, monotonous period under a roof,” wrote Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “but in the open world it passes lightly, 
with its stars and dews and perfumes and the hours are 
marked by changes in the face of Nature.” Look up at 
the stars; point out the Big Dipper and the Milky Way 
or ask the lad to find them. Large thoughts awaken and 
find expression when two walk together beneath night 
skies. You do not need to ask somebody to set the stage 
for confidences between you and your son. Nature has 
done so already, does it every night, in every season. Do 
not keep one eye on your watch, with thoughts of bed 
time. There are times, and this is one of them, when 
you should demonstrate to your boy that you are a man 
above petty, humdrum rules, observing them by habit, 
but not letting them enslave you. He 
will be thrilled just by the feel and 
shadow of you walking beside him. 

Illustrations by 
sional question, not the kind that leads George 
van Werveke 


Listen as much as you talk. An occa- 


to halting, embarrassed answers, but the 
kind you would ask another man, will 
bring response. 

Another night, when the boy is quite 
young, visit the downtown section alone 
with him. It takes on a vastly different 
complexion from that of daytime. He 
will have shared a big thrill with you. 

As he grows older and his interests 
enlarge, make an occasion to visit stores 
with him. This need not be a shopping 
expedition. It is an examination, by 
two inquiring minds, into the realm of 
retail business. Now you can speak 
with authority. The boy is curious. You 
have a great store of knowledge, com- 
monplace to you, perhaps, but to him 
exciting. How does wool get from a 
sheep’s back to the dummy in the 
clothier’s window? Where does the 
electricity for all the street signs come 
from? You won't have to think up the 
questions. He'll do that. You are be- 
ginning to be the natural source of in- 
formation, the first person he thinks of 
coming to, when he wants to know the 
truth about everything. 

And here a note of warning. Do not 
explain things too simply. Always talk 


cf 


... good companions off on a jaunt to 
be filled with merriment and thrills.” 


to your boy as if he were three years older than he 


Most adults undeérrate children’s ability to grasp even 
complex subjects. Remember, your boy's mind is fresher, 
keener, more alert, than your own! The things vi 
him are not half so Important as the establis} it of this 
habit of discussing everything under the s ly.w 
out Impatience on your part or embDarrassm 

Your boy is entitle to he t ke n by vou t least 
to a courtroom, a meeting of the city council, and any 
other similar public gathering which has to do with cor 
munity life. He ought to be your guest at Rotary ox 
sionally, when he is about 12. Never fear, it won't b 


over his head. 
When you sit together listening. to a case being tried it 


court, you are laying the groundwork, not for a sert 


. , 
f why the wheels of justice must 


but for an explanation « 
turn in order to protect decent people, why the civ 

tion which we have depends so largely on public concep 
tion of the courts as instruments of justice. Courts are 
made up of men, fallible and human, two-legg 
like the rest. Do not paint a rosy picture. Do not hes 


tate to point out that there is | Continued on page 60 
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Sensitbleville, Ohio 


By Paul W. Kearney 


Its legal name: Lakewood—acity 
whose unrelenting war on fire is 
routing that enemy of satety and 
savings and bringing wide tame. 


EMEMBER Spotless Town, the imaginary com- 
munity created a generation ago by a nationally known 
cleanser manufacturer? The time seems ripe for some sort 
of recognition of a much more tangible American com- 
munity: Sensibleville, Ohio. 

Sensibleville’s legal name is Lakewood. Sometimes 
within earshot of visitors it’s called The City of Homes 

and that is not euphemism—but inside the family cir- 
cle Lakewood is known as “Cleveland’s Bedroom.” But 
don’t conclude from that that this woodsy haven for 
weary commuters must be a land of nod. Drowsy is 
what Sensibleville distinctly 1S not. 

For 11 successive years this community next door to 
Cleveland, the site of Rotary’s 1939 Convention, has won 
first place in its population class in the nation-wide fire- 
prevention contest conducted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. In two of those years it also 
took the grand award for the best showing of any city in 
any class. And since no other municipality anywhere 
comes close to that outstanding achievement, it would 
appear obvious that Sensibleville has some magic formula 
for keeping fire losses negligible—a formula which has 
made possible a record of— 

Only two fire deaths in 13 years; 

A five-year average of only 2.4 fires exceeding $1,000 in 


damages; 
A five-year per capita loss (unreliable as that index 
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Ten plaques in a row (top)—all awards to 
Lakewood, Ohio, in national fire-prevention 
contests. As the above form indicates, the 
children shared in the program that brought 
the 11th straight honor to their community. 


may be) of 28 cents, with single years as low as 12 cents 
and 15 cents—despite the fact that 36 percent of the homes 
fall in the $5,000-to-$10,000 valuation, 49 percent range 
from $10,000 to $20,000, and 12 percent exceed $20,000; 

Cutting the number of outbreaks per 1,000 population 
from 1924’s very satisfactory ratio of 6.96 to 3.05 for 1938! 

In short, when a city of 75,000 lives through 12 months 
with only 226 fires while 20 others of that size picked at 
random averaged 750 blazes in the same year—well, it has 
something on the ball! 

On the theory that 11 years is long enough to with- 
hold any secret, I went to Lakewood—and I took it upon 
myself to rename the city! 

In justice to all concerned, it must be recognized that 
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certain advantages give the Ohio community a distinct 
edge on many of its competitors insofar as per capita loss 
is concerned. Lakewood—or Sensibleville—is at least 90 
percent residential, with only a small industrial section at 
one end of town and a limited mercantile area extend 
ing for about three miles each on the parallel Detroit and 
Madison Avenues. 

Though this lack of excessive risks is always cited as 
the explanation of Lakewood’s consistent success in fire 
prevention competition, it is a factor which is easily over 
rated. For ten years dwelling fires in the United States 
have increased 40 percent while outbreaks in all other 
occupancies have declined steadily. And while it is true 
that industrial and mercantile blazes are usually the ones 
which swell the per capita loss figures, two-thirds of 
America’s fires and three-quarters of its life loss due to 
fires today occur in homes. 

It matters little whether Lakewood’s per capita loss for 
any given year is 28 cents or $28. The important thing to 
me is that the number of fires per 1,000 population is 
about three. One of its neighbors, with absolutely no in 
dustrial occupancies and the mercantile establishments 


confined to four blocks around the square, rates 12.52 out 
breaks per 1,000. 


There are at least a dozen cities of Lakewood’s size in 






















Photos: (above) Chamber of Commerce; (right) Lakewood Fire Dept, 


the United States which experience from 26 to 31 fires 
per 1,000, but we need not draw unfair comparisons with 
them. So that you may have a clearer picture of Sensible- 
ville, however, it is worth pointing out that such com- 
munities as Madison, Wisconsin; Mobile, Alabama; To- 
peka, Kansas; and Little Rock, Arkansas, range from 
12.99 to 20.51 outbreaks per 1,000 residents. And there 
are others whose rate is a great deal higher. 

The kernel of the nut, then, is not that Lakewood has 
less than three fires a year costing more than $1,000, but 
that it has relatively few fires of any kind. This is all the 
more significant in view of the fact that the residence con- 
struction is 90 percent frame; the prevailing winds from 
Lake Erie are high; houses are built very close together 
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with few breaks, there being less than 150 vacant lots in 
the entire community; and there is a moderate-sized 
section which ts pretty well run down. 

In casting about for reasons for this unusual situation 
of low total outbreaks of fire, vou are justified In assum 
ing that, to begin with, Lakewood has an efficient fire dé 
partment under the capable and tireless direction of Chiet 
Charles A. Delaney. It also has a much better water sup 
ply than scores of cities of similar or even greater size. 
Too often the city fathers get so enthralled with visions of 
shiny, red fire engines that they forget all about the 
wherewithal those engines have to use in fire fighting 
but not in Sensibleville! In truth, the engines aren't 
nearly so impressive to the lay eve as many you'll see in 
more prosperous communities. One new piece of appa 
ratus was bought in 1937; the rest must be 12 to 15 vears 
old at least, albeit in perfect operating condition. Never 
theless, Chiet Delaney’s men are so well trained and or 
ganized that for several years no fire has « vlended to an 
other building and only about ten a year progress beyond 
the floor of origin! 

That's firemanship “of the first water,” if we may 
be permitted to bandy words. Nevertheless, the finest 
fire fighting displayed by Chief Delaney’s doughty band 
is not done at the hydrant and play pipe, but on the 
blackboard and on the speaker’s stand and in front 
of the microphone! 

To begin with, Lakewood probably has the most 
rigid fire inspection of schools, churches, sanitari 
ums, hospitals, and public buildings of any city in 
the United States. The upshot is that the deplor 
able fire hazards you can find in public edifices in 
other communities do not exist here. 


Because in common law a man’s home is _ his 


Graphic displays (left) help make Lakewood cit 
izens fire-conscious. The map shows locale o 
fires; the cloc k indicates the losses. ...E ffi ent 
fire fighters confined flames to a small area 
in a blaze at this home (below). Loss: $500 
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castle, it is not feasible to extend this fine-combing to 
the dwelling. So in Lakewood they do the next best 
they get the householder to inspect himself! 

inspect-your-own- 


thing 


To get the background of this 
home idea, you have to go back some 20 years to the days 
of “Old Chief” Speddy, Delaney’s former boss and head 
of the fire department for 19 years until his death in 1931. 
Chief Speddy was one of the earliest devotees of the doc- 
trine that an ounce of prevention is worth a ton of water. 
Perhaps his most significant contribution to modern fire 
control was his belief that the ideal place to start curbing 


fires is in the schoolroom. 


he and his men hied themselves to talk to the 
children. There they sent fire-prevention literature and 
information for the teachers to impart to their pupils. 
And there, finally, was where they initiated the idea of 
having the householder do his own fire inspecting. 
Having educated the children to the point where they 
were thinking fire control and talking it at home, the 
canny “Old Chief” then broke out with “home-inspection 
blanks” which were given to every child. No compulsion 
“These are some of the common fire haz- 
ards,” “How would you like to take this 
blank home to your parents, go through the house with 


was involved. 


they were told. 


them, and check up on the danger spots?” 
They ate it up! Not only did 
but they brought them back 


How would they like it? 
they take the blanks home, 
to class and held open discussions on various conditions 
found and corrected. The idea went over so well that it 
has been continued ever since, until now the pupils in 15 
public and parochial schools get their blanks every Fire- 
And 80 percent of them come back 
voluntarily to the teachers for review! 

Later the unique idea of home fire drills was added, 
and now a second form is attached to the inspection blank 
giving brief suggestions as to the importance and the gen- 
eral methods of organizing domestic drills. Lakewood 
was the first city in the United States to my knowledge to 


Prevention Week. 


initiate this commonsense measure (a dozen or more have 
taken it up since). 

Furthermore, Lakewood is the only city I’ve ever been 
in where school children, in their own enthusiasm, vol- 
untarily bring into class crude floor plans and house dia- 
grams of their own dwellings on which the fire-drill rou- 
tine for their family is clearly summarized! 

It opens your eyes to see fire prevention fall on such 
fertile ground. Likewise, it opens your eyes to run hur- 
riedly through a batch of random reports from pupils and 
count over 1,000 homes in which domestic drills were ac- 
tually held! 

Lakewood-ites hate fire with the choicest of hates. And 
if you'll stop to ponder it, you'll understand readily 
enough that the reason fire can’t get a toehold in their 
community is because for 20 years their schools have been 
teaching children how to avoid it. 

Many of those who got that early instruction in fire 
prevention are now householders—and now their chil- 
dren are already bringing home inspection blanks and 
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probing eyes and a resolve to make their homes fire-safe. 
And so the education moves in an endless circle. 

They don’t stop with that, however. Well over ten 
years ago the logic and the immediate results of Chief 
Speddy’s acumen became so apparent to the civic-minded 
elements in the city that support for more of the same 
medicine soon flowered. The Chamber of Commerce par- 
ticularly enrolled for the duration of the war against fire, 
and this body has been the leader in popularizing, co 
ordinating, and perpetuating the multitude of attacks on 
this form of needless destruction. The office of the alert 
secretary, V. A. Rowley, serves as a clearinghouse uniting 
the efforts of the women’s clubs, service clubs, and other 
civic organizations and supplying the public with con 
structive information through press and radio. Through 
this office the civilian fire-prevention program becomes 
a year-round endeavor in step with the fire depart- 
And although Clean-up Week 
Fall are 


ment’s own work. 
the Spring and Fire-Prevention Week in the 
built up as public observances assuming the zealous fer 
vor of a religious festival, it is significant that that fervor 
is not allowed to chill during the other 50 weeks of the 
year. 

Those familiar with the operations of these campaigns 
know full well that there are dozens of cities which put 
on such an impressive fire-prevention show in October 
that they go two, three, and four weeks after without a 
single outbreak. But gradually the enthusiasm cools, 
precautions are forgotten, rubbish begins to accumulate 
again, and the citizens backslide into their old ways, until 
in six months they’re back where they started. It is ob- 
vious from the record that they don’t do this in Lake- 
wood. Why? Because they have been taught since child- 
hood to be brutally inhospitable to the visitor who is 
destroying thousands of American homes every year. 


= to Lakewood to unearth its peculiar secret 
for keeping fires and fire losses so low. 

I failed to find the secret. I failed because it has no 
mystic formula. Rather, it has a program so simple and 
commonplace that it seems almost patronizing to persons 
of normal intelligence to write it down 

Applied to your home town and mine, it all boils down 
to this: 

You are careful. I, your next-door neighbor, am care- 
ful. Brown, in the house adjoining mine, is careful. And 
so it goes right on down the block and around the corner, 
to the next street and the next and the next. 

We don’t need any organization ballyhoo for that—we 
don’t have to have our kids come home from school to 
preach it to us. 

But until you and I and Brown next door all grasp 
the idea and put it to work, it’s a cinch that the people 
of Sensibleville will go right on winning fire-prevention 
contests (and saving $200,000 a year over their normal fire- 
loss expectancy!*) without any more competition than 
they've had to date! 
ie If the national per capita loss had prevailed in Lakewood during the 


past 11 years, its losses would have been 2 million dollars higher than 
they actually were in this pertod. 
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I Think of MY Son 


By Fern Mack 


N DAYS like Christmas, Good Fri- 
day, and Easter I think of His Son. On in- 
between days I think of sons in general— 
But once every 





sons living and sons dead. 
year—during world-wide Boys and Girls Week—I de 
vote seven days to thinking almost exclusively of my son. 

I began this strange sort of retreat back in the year 
when the bodies of 353 American soldiers who died in 
France arrived in New York. 

The body of my son’s father was not among them. It 
lay buried in France. But I went to the dock; it gave 
my feet something to do while my arms held my baby— 
his baby. 

That same year the Rotary Club of New York insti- 
tuted Boys Week. Dammed from the beginning by walls 
of skepticism, this movement in seven years became cause 
of a major celebration throughout the United States and 
Canada. Soon it spread to China, Japan, South Africa, 
Puerto Rico, New Zealand, England, Australia, Cuba, 
South America. Today Boys and Girls Week is observed 
throughout the world. 

My son, now in his late teens, enjoys the Week as he 
enjoys Christmas, for it proclaims not a creed, but rather 
a way. By showing the way to a coordinated physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual growth and development, it 
emphasizes citizenship based on character. 

This is accomplished with notable results through the 
aid of such signposts as Recognition Day, The Day in 
Churches, Health Day, A Day in Schools, Vocational 
Day, Citizenship Day, A Day in Entertainment and Ath 
letics, and a Day Out of Doors with an Evening at Home. 
Sometimes boys chosen by their own boy-groups or by 
their leaders act for a day as city librarians, as judges, 
even as aldermen. Then later, for the benefit of their 
classmates, they write or talk about their experiences. 

The day in recreation, for example, guides the natu- 
ral instincts of youth into character-building activities. 
By training the disposition as well as the physique, games 
help build character. 

Being partners of the great for a day, learning from 
actual experience that life is deeper and broader than 
their own environment, gives boys a more understanding 
attitude toward their fellowmen. 

Last year my son, a senior in high school, was one of 
the boy representatives chosen for Citizenship Day. 
What will he learn from this day? I wondered. It was 
late in the afternoon—time for him to come home as I 
stood at my kitchen window, stood there looking east 
ward as if once more I were watching sister women 
await the arrival of their beloved dead. Today my son 
talked with men who have learned how to live great 
and achievement-filled lives on small incomes, I thought. 






( ee Sane 
What will be their effect upon him, upon his future? 

I didn’t see my son come home, although I heard him. 
But then I am always hearing each slam of the gate and 
each sweep of the wind against the shutter. It was like 
that with his father when I waited for him to come hom« 
from work those first few months after our marriage 
before ke went to war. 

“Mother,” my son exclaimed after dinner as we sat in 
our small living-room with its one reading lamp and its 
one easy chair, “this is a great country. I hope we shall 
always be able to decide matters with ballots rather than 
bullets. I guess being almost grown up makes me feel 
that way.” 

“Always.” How long, I asked myself, is “always”? 

I looked at him, the son across the room from me, who, 
in a frame beside his father’s, seemed to look back at me 
across the years. 

I was tear-blind. Perhaps that was why the picture of 
the baby with the outstretched arms who left me to join 
his father 18 years ago and the grown son of my imagi- 
nation appeared one and the same. 

Or perhaps it was just that thoughts often seem to be 
come things, and I had lived alone with Thought so long. 

Yet there is one thing of which I am certain, quite 
certain. If my son had lived, he would have liked Boys 


and Girls Week perhaps more than I have said. 
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Tre Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportu- 


nity for service 


(2) High ethical standards in business and profes 
sions, the recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 





Fditorial Comment 


Forty Plus ‘Goes to Town’ 


Dv WEIGHT is hard to move. A man of ordi- 
nary strength can push a 3,000-pound automobile, yet 
may be unable to budge a 300-pound rock. The inertia 
of people who need work but do little to find it for 
themselves is a dead weight that complicates unemploy- 
ment. “Here I am; move me! Find me a job!” Some 
economists believe that this attitude and the tendency to 
heed it and to accept responsibility for job placement as 
a social obligation, have promoted mass inertia. There 
is growing conviction that it is important to return to 
individuals most of the responsibility for finding their 
own jobs. 

Encouraging, in view of this, is the kind of activity 
embodied in the Forty Plus Club. This club, born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, is now more than a year old, and 
a pioneer. To be a member you must be past 40, you 
must be out of work, and you must have held and still 
be able to hold a job worth at least $4,000 a year. The 
purpose of the club is mutual help. Some members call 
on employers and ask for jobs. But note this: they ask 
not for themselves, but for fellow members. It seems 
that a man can usually “sell” his friend’s skills better 
than his own. Other members keep records, make 
speeches, write job-getting letters. 

The response has been surprising. Many a man, after 
knowing the depths of discouragement when hunting 
for work alone, has located an excellent job quickly with 
the group’s help, and has helped others to do the same— 
this despite the prejudice of some employers against men 
past 40. As soon as a member gets a job, he automati- 
cally becomes an ex-member. 

Several other cities, including Chicago and New York, 
now have clubs on the Boston model. In London, Eng- 
land, a Forty Plus Club was organized with the help 
of members of the London Rotary Club, and one of the 
first members, a man well over 50, who had hunted 
work for six months, was found a job in two weeks. 

Men past 40 have special prejudices to overcome. But 
at every age level, and in every field of employment, 


there are special prejudices and handicaps. Overcoming 
them is often made easier by practical group activity. 
There is, perhaps, no good reason why job-hungry young- 
sters should not band themselves together as the Just- 
Out-of-College Club, nor why slightly older out-of-work 
women should not unashamedly have a Women-Past- 
Thirty Club. 

The plan is based on sound salesmanship. Most em- 
ployers respect the worker who, instead of being a dead 
weight, uses the leverage of a little extra ingenuity to 
get on the pay roll, and feel that he may do as much to 
stay there. Forty Plus is fresh proof that human beings 
who intelligently codperate to help themselves do some- 


“ ”” 
how go to town. 


The Latchstring Is Out 


Wu can count on Cleveland. You don’t hear that in 
so many words, but you feel it when you talk with Ro- 
tarians of the city which in June will entertain Rotary’s 
1939 Convention. You learn, for instance, that all physi- 
cal details for the annual foregathering are in hand— 
housing, hotels, transportation. You learn—say, from 
James G. Card, who writes about it elsewhere in these 
pages—that the program of entertainment has been 
mapped down to the last violin string. Who will speak 
and when and where, you discover, is also already down 
in black and white—as is everything else. All this, you 
gather, has required no little hustling. It has. There is 
no busier spot in Cleveland these days than Convention 
Headquarters. 

As an earnest of their feelings about it all, Cleveland 
Rotarians have registered 200 percent—which means that 
each has paid registration for two. Ohio’s three Ro- 
tary Districts are uniting under an Ohio Hospitality 
Committee to make absolutely certain that no Conven- 
tion-goer slips over the State borders or into Cleveland 
without a hearty Rotary welcome. Indeed, it’s to be a 
welcome from the man who directs the destiny of the 
Commonwealth down to the veriest shoeshine boy on 
Superior Avenue. John W. Bricker, Governor of the 
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State of Ohio and an active member of the Columbus 
Rotary Club, recently published this welcome “To the 
Rotarians of the World”: 

The State of Ohio is rich in its contributions to the his- 
tory of America. We are joined with all the world through 
our resources of commerce and industry. In a spirit of 
sharing and in coéperation, Ohio is fortunate to be able to 
join Rotary International in extending our cordial invitation 
to Rotarians everywhere to attend the Cleveland Convention, 
June 19-23, 1939. 

As the Governor of Ohio and as an active member of the 
Rotary Club of the capital city of the State, I pledge our 
hospitality to those who will be our guests. It is an honor to 
all Ohioans to welcome to this State the distinguished dele- 
gates and representatives of Rotary from other States and 


other lands. 

It is our earnest hope that this may be Rotary Internation- 
al’s best Convention. The spirit of friendly international 
understanding and goodwill toward men needs cultivating 
more than at any time in our history. May the goodwill of 


this meeting spread throughout the world! 


Anything but That! 


ae among the many legends of the Span- 
ish-American people of New Mexico is the story of San 
Ysidro. 

It seems that San Ysidro was plowing his garden one 
Spring day, when an angel appeared and said to him, 
“The Lord wants to see you, Ysidro. Come with me.” 

Ysidro plowed on. “I can’t go now,” he answered. 
“You tell the Lord that I’m late in getting my corn 
planted and that I'll see Him later when I’ve finished.” 

The angel nodded and disappeared. 

Soon another messenger hovered about San Ysidro’s 
plow. “The Lord wants to see you right now,” he said. 
“And if you don’t come at once, the Lord says He'll 
send hot winds and drought to wither your corn.” 

Ysidro paused only long enough to wipe the sweat 
from his brow. “I’ve had hot winds and droughts be- 
fore, and they don’t bother me,” he said. “I can carry 
water from the river. Tell the Lord I can’t come now, 
but will see Him when I have my corn planted.” 

Baffled, that angel, too, vanished. 

A few moments later a third angel, larger and sterner 
than the other two, tapped Ysidro on the shoulder. “The 
Lord doesn’t like your attitude,” the heavenly courier 
said. “He says if you don’t come with me right now, 
He'll send a plague of locusts to devour your corn from 
the top and a plague of cutworms to eat its roots.” 

“That doesn’t frighten me,” answered Ysidro, turning 
his plow and starting back. “I’ve had plagues before, 
and with fires and hoeing and hard work, I’ve saved 
my corn. You tell the Lord I'll see him tomorrow.” 

And so the third angel flew away. 

San Ysidro had plowed several furrows before the 
fourth messenger glided to earth. 

“The Lord isn’t going to argue any more,” the angel 
announced, flapping his wings hard to keep up with the 
stubborn plowman. “He simply said that if you don’t 


- press your appreciation in person. It’s 
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come with me right away, he'll send you a bad neighbor.” 

Instantly San Ysidro stopped his mule and wrapped 
the reins around the plow handle. For the first time 
there was fear in his eyes. 

“A bad neighbor!” he shouted, “No, no! I can stand 
hot winds and droughts, locusts ande cutworms—I can 
stand anything but a bad neighbor. I'll go with you 
right now.” 

Implied in this parable is a simple truth Rotary has 
long acknowledged and encouraged. If a man wants 


good neighbors, let him first be a good neighbor himself. 


Say It So It Sticks 


Th meeting is over. On the way out, you stop to 
shake a dozen hands or more, and to each man you say, 
approximately: “Wasn't that a great talk!” The speak- 
er, from your point of view, was a success, absolutely. 
And you tell everybody how you feel about it—every- 
body but the speaker himself! Now would anyone ap 
preciate your good word as much as he—or benefit more 
from it? 

Maybe he was paid for making his talk. No matter. 
Money alone cannot buy the infectious inner enthusiasm 
which he transmitted to you. It springs from the speak 
er’s confidence that the job he is trying to do is getting 
results. You can tell him that. 

It’s not a bad plan to go to him right away and ex 
even better 
to wait a day or so and then write. Typed’ words 
evaporate less quickly than spoken words. At hand is a 
letter from a Rotarian. “In 15 years of addressing clubs 
of all sorts,” it runs, “I have never, until just this week, re 
ceived a letter of comment or thanks. 


‘lifted me way up.’” 


This first one 


And here’s an added thought. If the speaker is from 
out of town, and his speech was reported favorably in 
your newspaper, send him the clipping. He'll probably 
never see it otherwise. This friendly gesture—which 
many Rotary Club Secretaries thought of long ago—may 
seem of little moment to you, but a publicist who has ap 
peared on many platforms declares that it can mean 
almost everything to the speaker. 


Ideal in Action 


a thousand students massed around a house in 
Berkeley, California, one evening not long ago. They 
wanted a word with the man who lives there—Rotarian 
Robert G. Sproul, president of the University of Califor- 
nia. Soon he appeared. Was he planning, they asked, 
to take that other position? Yes, they knew it would 
pay $50,000 as against his present annual salary of $13,500, 
but here were 8,000 voices asking him to stay with his 
school anyway. The gist of the president’s answer was, 
“Certainly, I’m going to stay!” Rotary has some words 


for this sort of action. It calls it service above self. 
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Finders Are Keepers 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post . . . Herman Styler 
This Month Curries the Steed—with Notes on Collecting 


WANTED: PETRIFIED MAN. IF YOU 


have one, or can get one, write immediately. 


Bias notice, just as it stands, ap- 


peared in a sober little magazine the 
other day. “It’s a joke . or maybe 
some crackpot at work,” many readers 
probably snorted. [ didn’t. It was, I 
knew, not the plea of a crackpot—but of 
a collector. And collectors, who are far 
and away the most numerous of hobby- 
ists, have sighed for stranger things than 
our silicified ancestors. 

“People laugh at them,” said Anatole 
France, “and perhaps they do expose 
themselves to raillery, but that is the 
case with all of us when in love. In- 
stead, we ought rather to envy collectors, 
for they brighten their days with a long 
and peaceable joy.” 

Gathering choice objects has become 
the pastime of millions, luring its fol- 
lowers from all levels of society. 
Crowned heads and paupers, statesmen 
and scholars, have succumbed to the 
fever. It has provided a new and de- 
lightful way of spending one’s time. It 
has launched a new industry, that of 
antique making. It has incorporated in 
its realm a literature, a philosophy, and 
a code of ethics—the ingredients of a 
bountiful future. 

In the last few years the growth of 
hobby groups has been remarkable. 
Leading hotels have been kept busy erect- 
ing stalls for exhibits of all kinds, stalls 
which are torn down only to be rebuilt 
for other exuberant groups showing 
treasures to admiring crowds. The 
Collectors Club of New York, the Wal- 
pole Society, the American Society of 
Curio Collectors, are just a few among 
the hundreds. 

Several of the collectors groups have 
even gone into the publishing business. 
These issue pamphlets and magazines 
containing accounts of the latest discov- 
eries in their fields and authoritative ar- 
ticles on rare antiques. Their exchange 
columns are always interesting. Here, in 


Collectors’ tastes are nothing if not 
various—running to tiny articles like 
a flea theater in a nut shell... or 
to model ships... or to perfume 
bottles, or canes, or tobacco boxes 
... £0 almost anything in man’s ken. 


deed, a wide variety of objects is offere. 

It might be, for instance, a rare man 
script which is offered for sale. If y« 
are romantic, you could get a copy of ; 
Italian poem written and autograph 
by Rousseau for $55; or a very rai 
Haydn manuscript of sketches for ¢! 
D- Dur Symphony for $175. A tempt 
ing morsel to autograph hunters is a let 
ter written by Marie Corelli, the En; 
lish novelist. It was dated 1893 and rai 
in part, “I am busy with a new wor 
in which I am putting all my best sou! 
If I am not satisfied with it, I will burn 
it rather than publish it.” The $5 asked 
no doubt caused Miss Corelli to turn 
over in her grave. 

If you are dull, if you are bored, if 
you are unhappy—collect! While the ac- 
tivity does have a tendency to get you 
out of your mind, rest assured it wil! sel- 
dom fail to get you out of yourself. 

Well, what do people collect—besides 
stamps and coins, Bibles and bones, clocks 
and leaves, nails and pearls, verses and 
garters, nuts and skulls, cameos and tooth 
picks, flowers and derbies, medals and 
mirrors, pistols and pounce boxes, turtles 
and timetables, shark eggs and snakes, 
sachet bags and powder puffs, periwin- 
kles and arrowheads, teeth and tigers? 

What do they not collect? 

There is the chap who inserted an ap- 
peal in a magazine for Jivaro Indian 
shrunken heads in exchange for which 
he was willing to trade Peruvian mum 
mies. Then there is the handcuff collec- 
tor. Not ordinary handcuffs, mind you, 
but those which have draped the wrist: 
of real murderers. He has nearly 100 
pairs. Another pathological case is that 
of the wishbone collector. Eschewing 
ordinary specimens, this man piled up 
wishbones of fowl eaten by celebrities. 
Whenever notice of a banquet appeared 
in the newspapers, the poor fellow would 
write to the invited guests asking them 
please to save their wishbones for him. 

An Englishman used to capture spider- 
webs, which he carefully preserved be- 
tween two pieces of glass. Another col 
lected death warrants for Salem witches. 
A mechanic in Albany, New York, saves 
cigarettes. He has managed to accumu 
late one each of 166 different brands. 
United States pennies have become pre- 
cious to a Baltimore, Maryland, collector. 
He has one for every year since 1794, 
except 1815, when none was minted. A 
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New Zealander goes in for fishes’ ear- 
stones. Most fish have them, but they 
are very difficult to find since they lie 
hidden in the brain. The stones are of 
lime, formed into dainty shapes. 

A man in Iowa had so many cancelled 
stamps he was able to make a serviceable 
walking stick from them. In Texas is 
a man who made his collection into a 
house. He gathered petrified wood and 
fossils from 17 States and other countries. 
Of the ordinary specimens he built the 
house and installed in the parlor the prize 
bones. A warden of a Midwestern pris- 
on has a fine collection of safecracking 
tools, crooked gambling wheels, and 
other extralegal devices—the gifts of 
some of his former guests. 

The roll call of prominent persons who 
have found escape in the collecting pas- 
time reads like an extract from Who’s 
Who. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is said to have 15 separate collections, 
among them 25,000 postage stamps, ship 
models, and nautical prints. Bernard 
Baruch collects romantic fiction. George 
V was the possessor of a stamp fortune 
worth half a million dollars. Percy H. 
Johnston, the banker, has a remarkable 
assortment of canes, including one car- 
ried by Rasputin and one of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s old birches. King Victor 
Emmanuel, of Italy, has one of the 
world’s greatest coin collections. Aldous 
Huxley, the English author, and Ed 
Wynn, the comedian, save hats. In her 
New York apartment Helena Rubinstein 
has 25 miniature period rooms. Fred 
Waring, when not leading his orchestra, 
takes a busman’s holiday to assemble 
tiny musicians. Gene Tunney, former 
heavyweight boxing champion, takes a 
fancy to rare wallpaper. Albino animals 
and birds were the prizes for which Lord 
Walter Rothschild used to search. 


i. IS amazing how deep the collecting 
virus sometimes penetrates. Many ot the 
afflicted ones, not satisfied with having 
extraordinary tastes, must have extraordi- 
nary quantity as well. At a recent Chi- 
cago show somebody exhibited 750 types 
of golf tees. A woman in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has 700 pitchers and an- 
other in Wyoming has 800 snails. A 
radio orchestra leader has assembled 223 
different styles of pipes. 

How do they get this way? 
Frear Burk, of California, who has made 
a scholarly study of the collecting in- 
stinct, concluded that imitation is the 
strongest influence in setting the instinct 
in motion. Keeping up with the Joneses 
has become such a factor in folkways 
that real values are often obscured in the 
scramble to fall in line. Many things not 


Caroline 


only useless, but ugly in themselves, hav- 
ing once been termed “charming” by 
some social leaders, are now so desirable 
that they adorn the windows of swanky 
curio shops. But the true collector is not 
merely a “gatherer of things,” indifferent 
to the guidance of fine taste. For him, 
an object to be eligible for the album or 
reinforced chest must have its artistic 
value, historical significance, or personal 
and sentimental interest. 

Most collectors specialize in a single 
field, such as medieval armor or early 
American glass. There's the fellow who 
has gone “balmy” over vases, Swansea 
style vases. The mantelpieces in his 
home groan under the weight of 50 of 


He And _ he 


feels he has gained a reward, for he has 


them. has concentrated. 
lived through 50 intensely triumphant 
moments. He has glowed with 50 first 
hours of rejoicing. Is he not a blessed 
creature to know that he knows all that 
can be known about Swansea vases? 

the 


from Ohio who spent his leisure gather- 


Consider persistent gentleman 


ing newspaper clippings. He estimates 
that if they were all pinned together like 
a banner and flown from the mooring 
mast atop the Empire State Building, in 
New York City, they would stream out 
for 20 miles. 

The origins of the mania are obscure. 
But in the Ist Century, Pliny (who re- 
ported the destruction of Pompeii) 
wrote a letter to his friend Rufinus, say- 
ing, “You have now all the town gossip; 
nothing but talk about Tullus. We look 
sale of his ef- 


forward to the auction 


fects.” This is one of the earliest notices 
of the fate of collections. 

Fat, fiddling Nero, to enrich his own 
collection, shaved his beard and laid it 
in a golden box studded with precious 
stones. How must modern collectors of 
famous locks of hair envy the Roman 
who inherited the beard of Nero! 

It is in Japan, however, probably more 


than anywhere else, where collecting met 
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~ —we 
set Art Bostor 


Courtesy, M of Fine 


The 


who 


archaeologist 
exhumes mum 
mies ts a collector by 
trade. . And lucky 
and not impecunious 
the connoisseur who 
owns the script of 
Conrad's first novel. 








4) 
One of the well 
known groups of toy collectors is called 
the “Old 


Japanese a sense of what we might con 


with favor. many 


Babies” 


sider humor. It was composed 


One, Nishizawa 


playful 
mostly of intellectuals. 
San, had 2,500 dolls. 


In Japan dolls are not just playthings. 


The Japanese have two kinds of dolls, 
hina and nigyo. Hina are ceremonial 
dolls made in pairs, male and female. 
They are deeply symbolical. The Jap 
anese cannot think of them as merely 
toys. There is a mystical bond of union 
between the Aina, which are laid out at 
the dolls’ festival, and the family. 


Nigyo, on the other hand, are simply fig 


ures, human or animal, meant to be 


played with. 
As the craze for collecting swept any 
that a school of 


land, it was inevitable 


oe 
et 


VENGEAN 


» ] | 
revealing in the 


we rat 


ontat Sta Werory FoR 


They 
they wondered how 
And then they sat 
down and wrote satires. 

Most 
blasts was that blown by Samuel John- 


skeptics should arise with it. 
smiled; they scoffed; 
long it would last. 


ungentle of all in the grand 


son. In a gale that swept many lesser 
collectors off their hobbyhorses, he wrote 
in his most august style: 

“He that has lived without knowing 
to what height desire may be raised by 
vanity, with what raptures baubles are 


snatched out of the hands of rival col- 


lectors, how the eagerness in one raises 


eagerness in another, and one worthless 


purchase makes a second necessary, may, 
by passing a few hours at an auction learn 
more than can be shown by many vol- 
umes of maxims and essays. .. . The col- 
lector . . . is soon overpowered by his 
habitual passion; he is attracted by rarity, 
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(top) Acme; (bottom) Hughes 
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seduced by example, and inflamed 
competition.” 

This is what our heroes have been 
against. But even the critics admit t} 


collectors are not all alike. They m: 


be divided into two general classes: th 


who do their own chasing and those w| 
have their chasing done for them. T! 
first is the amiable fellow we all kno 
He haunts auctions, junk shops, and s 
has a miniatu 


ondhand stores. He 


museum for his own delight and the t 
ment of his friends. 


QO: THE vicarious collectors, J. P 


Morgan was the greatest. His art object 
have been called the most exalted moni 
ment ever raised to the treasure-seekin 


What h 


wanted he got, and he wanted mo 


instinct of one individual. 
things which the world considers bea 

tiful, rare, and precious than any pers: 

before him had dared to want, or hoped 
to be able to buy. All the dealers in th 
world were reputed to be Mr. Morgan 

scouts and agents, so that the pleasur 
of the chase for him became the pleas 
haul. Still, he took on! 
what he wanted—of the finest enamels, 


ures of the 


ivories, porcelains, tapestries, paintings 
for his was no mean lust. And what hi 
beyond the stock hx 
sent them out to get—at any price. 


wanted dealers’ 

Such was Mr. Morgan’s malady. But 
whether it is a wealthy art connoisseur o1 
just a stamp collector, the fever is th 
Both call 


both need tact and toleranc 


same. for the same tender 
treatment, 
And in newspapers and books the pub 
The 
Congress contains over 50 volumes on 


the New York 
Public Library about twice that number: 


lic is being won over. Library o 


the subject of collecting, 


in many languages. 

Collectors need only endurance — and 
then luck. People cannot be taught how 
to collect. 
it at the start. 


As well warn people against measles o1 


They can be warned against 
But what good is that? 


If they expose them | 
And if they d 


falling in love. 
selves, they will get it. 
get the collecting habit, so much the bet 

ter. As the years roll by, their cosmic 

problems will be sublimed in the fires of | 
enthusiasm. They will become new per 
sons—and be glad of it. 


Clipping savers are a populous spe- 
cies of collector, but the one who 
keeps only those newspapers w hich 
report events of major historical im- 
portance (left above) is a nice refine- 
ment of his kind. . Costume 
dolls of many nations (left) from a 
collection by Philip C. Lovejoy, 
First Assistant Secretary of Rotary. 
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By Everett W. Hill 


President of Rotary International, 1924-25 


The Face in the Shine 


The true value of a movement ora man refects 


itself in the service which has been rendered. 


Rl ORGANIZATION is. stronger 
than the combined strength of its mem- 
bers. I would humanize Rotary. I 
would bring it down from the clouds and 
plant it firmly upon the earth. This 
man-made organization is not endowed 
with mystic power or unusual ability. 
It has all the frailties of mortal men and 
all the weaknesses men bring to it as well 
as their strengths of character. 

Rotary, of necessity, must be a compos- 
ite cross section of business and _profes- 
sional life. It, therefore, has a rather 
complex personality. It is of uncertain 
age and its efforts are open to miscon- 
struction. Rotary, through its member- 
ship, must have the ambition of youth, 
the resourcefulness of maturity, and the 
wisdom of age. 

Rotary is too young to live in the past. 
It must live for today. Rotary will write 
its own history in the biography of its 
membership. How can we expect more 
of Rotary than we are willing to con- 
tribute? 

Rotary is nothing more nor less than 
living. It is life. 
purely ethical. If we know them and use 
them not, we are at fault, not Rotary. 


Rotary principles are 


Too many have expected Rotary to walk 
before it could crawl; to run before it 
could walk; to complete the race ere it 


began. A child must learn by easy 
stages. It must be taught to read and 
write before it can understand. Little 


by little it learns more and more and its 
education continues throughout life. And 
so it is with Rotary. 

If we do not understand simple living, 
we will not understand Rotary. To live 
among men demands 
Men spend years schooling themselves for 


understanding. 


business, in order to live more comfort- 
ably and satisfactorily with themselves. 
But our education is lacking when it fails 
to teach us how to live with other people. 

Rewards are always at the finish line. 
The goal is not the beginning. 

Rotary’s friendship table will give us 
only mental indigestion if we expect to 
take all and give nothing. I will ask 
naught of Rotary which I fail to give. 

No one likes a counterfeit. Be your- 


self. Dress in your own garments. Your 
coat may be patched, but it is more be- 
coming to you and more honest than a 
golden regalia you would borrow from 
some neighbor. Do not clothe Rotary in 
that which you yourself cannot wear. 

You say Rotary is not what it formerly 
Certainly not. Condi- 


was. Are you? 


tions have changed. Business is going 
through a period of adjustment. Prop- 
erty rights are challenged. There is 


political unrest. Thrones have fallen. 


War clouds are hanging low. Hungry 
hordes are impatient. Self is waging a 
greedy battle. Economic change is forg- 
ing through fire. Why shouldn't all this 
affect Rotary, for it affects its members? 
Our thoughts change; our ideas vary; 
therefore Rotary must be affected. Still 
we continue to live. 

That life is a vale of tears is just as 
false as that life is a street of levity and 
play. Life is a service in which we suf- 
fer, yet more often experience joy; where 
sighs mingle with smiles and adversity 
vies with success. Life is interesting and 
full of 
Tears are not a 


richness for him who learns to 
live. weakness nor 
laughter a sham. 

guided by sound 


Rotary should be 


principles and steer a steady course 
through troublous seas, rather than trim 
its sails to catch every variant puff of 
wind. 

We cannot constantly toot our horns 
and have enough breath left to carry us 
across the finish line. 

Man is useful only as long as there is 
something in him. Rotary can be useful 
only as long as there is something in its 
We think a life 
empty and useless when it is merely 
It only 


membership. often 
clogged or bent out of shape. 
needed a good cleansing or shaking up 
or refinishing in order that renewed 
activity might flow. Rotary often needs 
renovating. 

We all borrow thoughts and ideas from 
others, from those who have preceded us. 
No great artist ever has developed who 
has not studied the arts and works of 
earlier ages. Knowledge has increased 
by building on foundations already built. 
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Hill. 


Past International President 


Nations 


their people. 


grow through the growth of 


Rotary will progress only 
through the progress and development 
of the individual member. 


Criticism is good for us. Rotary 


should not cringe from criticism. It 


should prove itself worthy of criticism 


and go forward because of it. We all 


a) 


know when our work is well done. 


Why, therefore, should we fear the in 
evitable critic who always barks at suc 


cess? We should SO build that we have 
nothing to retract and no apology to 
make. 

We 


game of sport as well as in every activity 


meet “sideline” critics at every 


of life. A great many refuse to accept 
the decision of the judge, the referee, ot 
the umpire. Differences will always ex 
ist. We have racial differences, political, 
business, religious, social, and many petty 
differences. Many of them exist through 
ignorance. 


Valleys 


mountains lift 


remain in darkness whil 
their heads to catch the 
glory of the rising sun. 

It has been said, races differ so radically 
it is impossible to mold them into world 
harmony. Races have always raised bar 
They have 
There 


has been no common meeting ground. 


riers to protect themselves. 


always mistrusted one another. 


Rotary: has afforded a common table 
of fellowship and understanding. We 
have seen races intermingle around this 
table and eat of the same bread. If such 
is possible, then why cannot races leave 
this table and walk hand in hand down 
the path of common understanding? 

It is easy to grow weary and to tire 
of the battle. 
difficulties and 


Many have gone through 


encountered hardships 
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which test the soul and break the spirit. 

A traveller who had grown weary of 
the journey and who was thirsty and 
footsore stopped a fellow traveller and 
asked where he might find water. He 
was told that he might find a beautiful 
oasis with plenty of water about a mile 
on the way. When the traveller arrived 
at this desert garden, he found it located 
in a small valley. Vegetation was bloom 
ing everywhere; flowers were scattered in 
profusion; trees, with their green can- 
opies, offered rest and shade against the 
heat of the sun; birds sang joyous carols. 
There was only one inhabitant, an old 
man, who greeted the thirsty wayfarer. 


7 ; HEN the traveller asked for water, 


the old man sent him to a spring of 
crystal purity near the top of a large hill 
at the head of the small valley. When 
his thirst had been satisfied, he returned 
to sit and rest. He asked the kind old 
man how he happened to find such a 
beutiful spot. The old man replied: 
“This place has not always been so beau- 
tiful. A great many years ago, when I 
was young, I started in search of adven- 
ture and became lost in this desert. I 
stumbled on and on, almost dropping 
from thirst; finally, with hope gone, I 
found this spring near the top of the hill, 
where I had climbed to look out over 
the desert. The spring was fairly wide 
and rather deep, but had no visible outlet. 
Being tired and worn from my ex- 
perience, | decided to remain a few days 
and rest where I would have pure, cool 
water; later I decided to make my home 
near this spring.” 

The old man paused a moment and 
then continued: “I found, after making 
many repeated trips to and from this 
spring, a path was worn and for the first 
time water trickled over the edge of the 
spring and ran down the path. The 
earth around the spring became moist— 
farther down into the valley the water 
worked its way along the path I had 
made. Birds visited the spring, carry- 
ing seeds and dropping them on the 
damp ground. Soon verdure sprang into 
life: small trees took root, and later 
flowers appeared. I decided to widen 
and deepen the path and whenever any- 
one stopped for water, I had him use the 
path to the spring, thereby aiding in 
keeping it worn down, until the overflow 
from the spring soon formed its own 
channel. Vegetation spread, trees grew, 
grass flourished, and it was not many 
years until an oasis was formed from the 
barren wastelands. But it took the com- 
bined steps of all my visitors to widen 


and deepen the path.” 
It is easy to see what constant atten- 


tion, thought, work, effort, and many 
footsteps did in making a desert a fit 
place in which to live. We all have this 
same opportunity and it is not necessary 
to have a desert for the setting. Rotary 
can be the path to the spring of com- 
mon understanding among people, but 
we must all use this path in order that it 
may become worn and beaten with our 
footsteps, so the waters from this spring 
can flow out over the world. 

Suppose we all learned to think and 
say: “The world is my country.” One 
might reside in Japan or France or India 
or England or in any other country com- 
prising the world and still retain his na- 
tional patriotism, yet be a citizen of the 
world. We would develop a universal 
conscience and responsibility; we would 
become more generous with considera- 
tion, kindness, truth, and tolerance; our 
philosophy of hate would give way to 
one of love and understanding if .and 
when we consider ourselves world citi- 
zens. Rotary in its limited way attempts 
to teach this doctrine. 

How often we are asked: “How is the 
world treating you?” The question 
should be: “How are you treating the 
world?” 

I have found that the world will treat 
me all right if I in turn will only treat 
the world fairly. And the world is noth- 
ing more than all its peoples. It is a good 
world in which we live despite chaotic 
conditions of the day. It is I, when I 
am out of tune with my neighbor, who 
cause discord and disturbance. 

Selfishness is the curse of the world. 
Practically all our problems can be traced 
to love of self. The wrongs of the world 
are man made and must be man cor- 
rected. This man-made organization, 
Rotary, can play an important part in 
creating understanding. The joys and 
sorrows of the world are but individual 
joys and sorrows multiplied by its mil- 
lions of population. 

We should not condemn customs of 
various countries because we do things 
differently where we live. 

We should not judge a country from 
merely contacting one or two of its 
citizens. 

We should not judge a country by the 
wild utterances of its “soap box” orators. 

We should not condemn a country be- 
cause of some disagreeable experience 
we may have had due to a possible mis- 
understanding through difference in 
speech or racial temperament. 

We should not use cheap descriptions 
of people of other countries, for we may 
be answered in kind. 

Be a friend and you will find a friend. 

Too many of us are attempting to ride 
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first class on a third-class ticket. [py 
other words, we are cheating. 

Some years ago I was wandering 
through a mountainous area of the 
United States, when I came across a smal! 
camp or town set far back off the wel| 
travelled highway. At one time it had 
been an active community, but now jt 
was almost deserted. There were a fe 
houses, a small store or two, a sawmill. 
and a frame building with a sign indi 
cating that at one time it had been 4 
hotel. This building was in great need 
of paint and repair; the long porch across 
the front sagged and drooped. 

I had been out most of the day and 
was dusty and tired; I was unshaven and 
my boots were covered with the dirt o/ 
the road. Seeking a drink of water | 
walked up to this old hotel and had just 
lifted the pack from my back when an 
old, white-haired Negro came shuffling 
out onto the porch and with a smile 
said: “Howdy, boss.” I asked if I might 
have some water and was led to a pump 
at the rear of the building where I re 
freshed myself. When I had finished 
drinking, the old man, with a big grin, 
said: “Boss, yo’ sho’ do need a shine.” 
I said: “Well, perhaps, but there really is 
not much need of a shine for I am going 
on down this dusty road.” He answered: 
“Yas, suh, ah knows, but yo'll sho fee! 
bettah, kase yo’ boots will be clean!” 


$ LIKED the philosophy of this old 
Negro, so went with him around the 
house into an old office and climbed into 
a shaky chair, ready for my shine. He 
worked slowly and carefully and kept 
humming an old spiritual, only talking 
when I asked questions. He labored 
hard and long, for my boots were dirty. 
Now and then he would stop and look 
intently at his work and then go right 
back to his job. Finally he finished and 
with a last fleck of the cloth, moved back 
a little, looked at the boots, then came 
closer and looked down at them again. 
Seemingly satisfied, he stepped back, 
looked up at me, and said: “Boss, I’se 
through an’ I’se done a good job, kase 
ah kin see mah face in de shine.” 

As I tramped along the dusty road that 
late afternoon, the words of this old 
Negro kept ringing in my mind. “I’se 
done a good job, kase ah kin see mah 
face in de shine.” I wondered how many 
could say that. In fact, how many of us 
are proud of our reflection in our work? 
How different this world would be if 
each and every one would adopt the 
philosophy of this old man who polished 
my boots! 

Can Rotary, as an organization, see its 
“face in de shine”? 
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The bronze plaques which go lo the winners in the Club-of-the- Year Contest for 1937-38. 


What Has Your Club Done in 1938-39? 
It May Be a Club-of-the-Year! 


HAT is the story back of the accomplishments 

of your Rotary Club during the current Rotary 
vear? Too often such stories are known only loc ally. 
If told to the world, they might point the way to new 
forms of service for other Clubs. . The Club-of- 
the-Year Contest is a means for making such stories 
widely known and, through public recognition, to 
stimulate a wholesome rivalry among Clubs. Upon 
the recommendation of the magazine committee, this 
third Club-of-the-Y ear Contest has been approved by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary International. Any 
Rotary Club, regardless of size or location, may enter! 





Brief Facts about the Contest 


The Club-of-the-Year Contest for 1938-39 will have 
four divisions—one each for Club, Vocational, Com 
munity, and International Service. To the two Clubs 
receiving first and second highest rankings in each of 
the four divisions, an attractive trophy will be award- 
ed for permanent possession. In case of a tie, duplicate 
awards will be made. Honorable mention will be given 
to other high-ranking Clubs in each division. An 
nouncement of winners will be made in THe Ro 
TARIAN. Presentations will be made at a large Rotary 
gathering such as a District Conference or the inter 
national Convention. 


How to Enter—Things to Remember 


1. Activity or activities written about must be achieved in 


Club Service. What is your Club Vocational Service. Has your Club the Rotary year from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939 


doing to develop fellowship, tobetter done anything to advance high 2. The contest is open to all Rotary Clubs of the world 

‘ > ‘ , ’ ‘ ‘ » ste » v ‘ ) S P 

attendance, to encourage an under- standards of business dealings? Is it i as cates ad ie nae: ital doe le lier seine ai 

standing and extension of Rotary, to an influence in encouraging more for outstanding activities and achievements in the four services 
ideal employer-employee relations? of Rotary: Club, Vocational, Community, and International 


promote worthy hobbies for Ro- 
tarians? Let other Clubs know how 
yours is interpreting Rotary’s First 


4. Each Rots ary Club m: iy have one e ntiry for any one or each 
one of the four divisions 
5. Entry blanks (being sent to each Club Presi« 


The way in which your Club is in- 
terpreting the Second Object may 


lent and Secre 


Object, by entering this contest. bring world- wide rec -ognition. tary must be filled out for each division of the contest entered 
and be accompanied by a manuscript (limited to 1,000 words in 
Community Service. Does your International Service. Is your length) telling the story of activities 


6. Authors of contest manuscripts must be members of the 
Club entered in the contest The Club President should appoint 
a member or members of his Club to be responsible for the 


Club making any organized effort to 


Club assist youth in your com- 
develop better understanding of 


munity? What is it doing for crippled 


children, for civic beautification, for 
rural-urban acquaintance? Your 
story of application of Rotary’s 
Third Object may suggest activities 
to many other Clubs. 


peoples of other nations? There are 
many untold ways of putting Ro- 
tary’s Fourth Object to work. Let 
yours be told in the Club-of-the- 
Year Contest for 1938-39. 


A careful reading of the announcement of 1937-38 win- 
ners and digests of prize-winning entries in the March, 


1939, ROTARIAN 


is recommended to 


all Clubs. 


Plan now for your Club to enter this contest. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to The Contest Editor, THE 
ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


preparation of entry blanks and manuscripts 

7. Entry blank and manuscript must be signed by both the 
President and Secretary of the Club for 1938-39 

8. Entries must be typewritten, and if language other than 
English is used for the original manuscript and entry blank, they 
must be accompanied by a complete English translation 

9. Entries from Clubs in the United States and Canada must 
be received by THe Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Illinois, U.S.A., on or before September 1, 1939, and those from 
Clubs in other countries on or before September 15, 1939 

10. All manuscripts are to become the property of Rotary 
International. 

The Judges. The entries will be judged by a committee of 
past officers of Rotary International. The decisions of the judges 
will be final. (The personnel of the committee of judges will be 
announced later.) 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


A “100 PERCENT meeting” may in itself 


be reward enough for the effort it costs, but 


here and there a Rotary Club officer finds it pa 

to offer other inducements, in the spirit of fun 
and fellowship. For instance, Witpur Hume, 
President of the Rotary Club of London, Ohio, 
is one who doe “Gentlemen,” he said to his 
Club not long ago, “if we can score one month 
of perfect attendance, I'll ride my old gray mare 
down the main street to this mecting place.’ 
Five weeks later he had to do it and did, as 
smiling townsfolk lined the streets to cheer his 
triumphal promenade. Getting the steed wasn’t 
any trouble, for raising fine Percherons is one 








At the end of the 100 percent trail. 


of Presip—ENt Hume's side interests The 
above story is reminiscent of the technique 
Cecri. C. Hankins, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Xenia, Ohio, recently used to encourage 
perfect attendance “For every 100 percent 
meeting we chalk up this month,” he told 
fellow members, “I'll ride a bicycle to some 
near-by Rotary Club.” That challenge cost him 
a total of 50 miles of pedalling. 
* . *. 


President. After a ten-week absence dur- 
ing which he visited among the Rotary Clubs of 
Latin America, Presipent Georce C. Hacer 
is now back at his desk in Chicago. His air 
tour, one of the most strenuous travelling sched- 
ules ever undertaken by a President of Rotary 
International, took him and Mrs. Hacer 
through Mexico, Central America, around a 
great loop of South America, to Cuba, and 
thence back to the United States. Everywhere 
the Presidential couple received the warmest 
of welcomes and abundant courtesies. Heads of 
many States honored Presipent Hacer with 
decorations and manifested their interest in Ro- 
tarv. (Watch future issues of THE RoTaRIAN 
for a pictorial description of the Hacers’ tour.) 

. * . 

Chilean Fortitude. 
cidence, no Rotarian lost his life in the Chilean 
earthquake,” says PRESIDENT Hacer (see tore- 


“By the strangest coin- 


R-r-rip! And “the little brown jug” 
is unveiled as the Attendance Com- 
mittee and officers of the Duluth, 
Minn., Rotary Club look on. The 
Club won the trophy in an attend- 
ance contest with the Rotary Clubs 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 





going item), “although many suffered losses of 
members of their family. As to property, nearly 
all of them [in the earthquake zone] have been 
ruined.” At a Conference of the three Chilean 
Districts, Rotary’s President heard firsthand 
reports of the disaster, but learned also that 
the Clubs in the affected area have kept right 
on meeting nevertheless, gathering in pub 
lic squares and sitting on the ground because 
they have no meeting places and no tables or 
chairs. Moreover, their attendance at these 
meetings has been 100 percent! It was Prest- 
DENT Hacer’s pleasure to turn over to Chilean 
Rotarians for relief purposes a check for $339.80, 
a gift from the Rotarians of Colombia, who, 
instead of spending that amount on his enter- 
tainment, gave PresipENT Hacer the check for 
the Chilean Rotarians in the disaster region. 


* . * 


Prompters. The Rotary Club of Princeton, 
Mo., has recently won an attendance contest 
with a neighbor Club. It wants to win another. 
Toward this end, Presipent J. Grapy KaAuFrE- 
MAN has sent a letter to the wife of each mem- 
ber in which he acknowledges the inspiration and 
support she has given her spouse in his Rotary 
interests and which he concludes thus: “If every 
Tuesday morning you will remind friend hus- 
band that his presence at Moorhead’s Cafe at 
noon is very necessary to keep the ‘wheel’ turn- 
ing smoothly, it will be a great stimulus to an- 
other victory. Besides this, you don’t have to 
bother about lunch for him. . . .” A_ subtle, 
but absolutely fair, tactic! 


Add: Candidacies. The Secretariat has re- 
ceived announcements of the following candi- 
dacies for President of Rotary International for 
1939-40: Water D. Heap, of Montclair, N. J.; 
Ricuarp C. Hepke, of Detroit, Mich.; AMos O 
SouireE, of Ossining, N. Y. Each is announced 
by his own Rotary Club. ... To the list of 
candidacies for Director of Rotary International 
for 1939-40 presented in this department in the 
March, 1939, RorariAN and continued in the 
April issue is herewith added the following: 
Porter W. Carsweti_, Waynesboro, Ga., who 
is announced by his own Club. 

* . * 

Authors. The book presses of the world 

continue to pour out many volumes bearing the 


THE ROTARIAN 


imprint of Rotarian 
authors. One such is 
a little book every 
Convention-goer who 
contemplates a tour 
of Ohio ought to 
read. It’s a Cartoon 
Guide of Ohio, by 
CLAUDE SHAFER, a 
member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Cincin- 
nati (J. J. Augustin, 
New York City, $1). 
Almost everything 
fascinating about the State is described in | 
cartoons and brisk text. One page, for 
stance, introduces the reader to a coal m 
near New Straitsville, which has been bu 
ing since 1884. The ground above it is 
warm that no snow sticks to it and, as 
apocryphal tale has it, farmers dig up | 
toes already baked (see cartoon above). 

Henry Morton BopFisH, a member of t! 
Rotary Club of Chicago, has collaborated 

ApRIAN DANIEL THEOBALD on a book ca 

Saving and Loan Principles (Prentice-H 
New York City, $4). . Dr. Haron S. G 
LIVER, of the Rotary Club of Valdosta, ( 
is the author of a book of poetry titled (¢ 
of the Bog (Henry Harrison, New York Cit 
$1.50). . . . For notes on the autobiogra 
of RoTaRIAN WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs and ¢ 


book by the son of a Rotarian, see pages 54 
* * * 





One Score and Six. That's the record, 
years of 100 percent attendance, of Russewt 
Ket.ey, of the Rotary Club of Hamilton, O 
Canada. Thus he merits congratulations u 
a distinction which, so far as your scribe kn: 
fewer than a dozen ot 
Rotarians share. Rorai 
KELLEY was his Cl 
first President, is a P 
District Governor, and 
a speaker at neighbori 
Rotary Clubs almost 
weekly—or even oftener 





. * 7 





. Memory. While Spri 
R. T. Kelley has come to Maxville, t 
town of 800 people in 
Ontario, Canada, is still talking about what ha 
pened one day last Winter. The new Rotar 
Club there was to receive its charter. Mai 
United States Rotarians from just across the St 
Lawrence River, which divides Rotary District 
72 in which Maxville lies, were to attend 
But a blizzard blew up on their “side” and 
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Cruising among the West Indies and 


to South America aboard the Nieuw 


, ? } ; 
Rotar luncheon on the h AN Sa {t 


RA 


Amsterdam, these Rotarians held a 


Rio de Janeiro, Rotary’s 1940 Con 
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vention city, many “went to Rot 





in th gion New ¥ } \ 
study in R Official D t 

which ( See 
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opportuniti 





The Rot ( b f San O in 
they were homebound. Nevertheless 231 men give no attendance credit Dates and meet Alameda, and Ber , t : 
were present for the celebration. From where ing places of the five other Clubs in Greater minutes’ rid f tl N 
did the magnificent turnout come? Well, from New York are as follows: Bronx. at Concourse 10-minute dri will take one from San | 
the other Canadian Clubs in the District—and Plaza Hotel, Tuesday, 12:30: Brooklyn, at Ho cisco to the near-by cities of Rich 1A 
from Clubs in District 171, which “‘came to the tel Bossert, Wednesday, 12:3 New York. at San Mateo, Burlingame, and Pa Alt 

scue.”’ Ninety-nine Rotarians from several Hotel Commodore, Thursday, 12:30: Jamaica, of which tl isitor will find a R 
Clubs came by special train from Ottawa. Mon- at Y.M.C.A. Building, Wednesda 12: Staten While not a ins of i ittenda 
treal and Westmount Rotarians came by bus. Island, at Staten Island Club Tuesday, 12:15. the roundtab which t San Fra ‘ ( a 
Some Rotarians drove 60 miles. And so it Special welcomes to Rotarian visitors come from holds every da xcept Tuesday a S 
went. Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT E. LEs- many other Clubs in the region: the Rotary at Hellwig Restaurant, 1 Stockt S 
tie PinGeon delivered the principal address and Club of Nyack, N. Y. (which calls attention affords the visitor an opportunit 
District GOVERNOR ADRIAN M. NEwWENs pre also the many other Rotary Clubs in Rockland Rotary fellowship. Oakland Rot Club Da 
nted the charter. To be on hand he had to County): the Rotary Club of West Orange, N. was recently celebrated at th x posit 
plow snow in his automobile for two days. J.: the Rotary Club of Mineola-Garden City. manv Rotarians and their ladi f D 
ae N. Y.: and the Rotary Club of Ridgewood, N. and 105 present at a noon lun 
Publishers. This is a note to all Rotarian J. These are but a few of the Rotary Clubs Island. This was the first i ) 


newspaper publishers who will attend Rotary’s — 

international Convention in Cleveland in June. 

RoTaRIAN FRANK S. Hoac, of Pueblo, Colo., 

who is Chairman of the newspaper publishers’ Rotary Fathers and tons 
craft assembly, requests that you send him 

your ideas about what the group should dis 


cuss. He wishes to make the sessions as inter- Two bonds tie each of these pairs (and the one trio) of Rotarians to 





















esting and valuable as possible. Send your sug gether. One 1s Rotary, one is family—which make a firm splice indeed. 
gestions to Frank S. Hoac, publisher, Pueblo 
St our 4 ; tain, P ( ‘ol - - 
tar-Journal and cama ™ ftain, Pueblo, Colo. ge Se eae ae ee ge ee Pe v= 
? : C. H. Bull, Gisborne, New Zealand; (3, 4, & 5) E. B., Lloyd 
Award. Upon the Honoraste Frank Jo C., and Dale H. Danielson, Russell, Kans.; (6 & 7) S. A. and 
sePH Logscu, president emeritus of the Chicago Dohece Ghostck Wilkes Mele’ Pics Beene Coliés (8:4 €) 
Crime Commission, the Rotary Club of Chicago 3) WS A and Clee 2. Seameie 166 4 10 Aol 
recently conferred its Chicago Merit Award— Donald P. Nichols: (12 & 13) John P. and John A. Evans 
Local. The presenta- | (14 & 15) Stacy W. Clapp, Sr. and Jr.; (16 & 17) J. Fred and 
tion was made at a re- E. Burdette Boileau; (18 & 19) Ralph T. and Harold D 





ent meeting by Hon- : 
. Smith. Six 
ORARY RoTaRIAN Dr. 
Water Ditt Scorrt, 


president of North- 


pairs of fa- 
thers and 
in the Rotary 
Club of Po 


mona! Is_ this 


sons 


western University, as 
chairman of the Jury 
of Award, and Wi- 
L1AM AyeR MCKINNEY, 
President of the Rotary Club of Chicago. For 
the first time the Merit Award took the perma- 
nent form of a gold-plated, sterling-silver med- 
al, suitably engraved in accordance with the 
service rendered. The medal (see cut) is 4% 





a record for a 
Club of 72 


or 





members 
for any Club? 





inches in diameter, contains 21 ounces of silver. 
Mr. Loescu is the fourth to receive the Chicago 
Merit Award in the ten years of its existence. 

* * * 

Fair-Going Rotarians. If the New York 
World’s Fair or the Golden Gate Exposition is 
on your travel itinerary, you will find it easy to 
maintain your Rotary Club attendance record 
while at either. Both fair grounds are almost 
literally surrounded by Rotary Clubs. At New 
York, as a matter of fact, you can “make up” 
right on the grounds. The Rotary Club of 
Queens Borough is moving its regular meeting 
place to one of the restaurants on the fair 
grounds, and the five other Clubs of Greater 
New York are assisting it. Tuesday is meeting 
day. On other days roundtables will meet—but 
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held at the exposition. Rotarian visitors to the 
Golden Gate |} x position, secking Rotary Clubs 
] 


at which to “make up,” also are referred to the 


Official Directory 
. . . 


Conventions. While the focus of the Ro 
tary world is fixed chictly upon Cleveland, Ohio, 


where the 1939 reunion will be held June 19 
23, it has turned momently during recent weeks 
upon Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where Rotary i 
to hold its 1940 Convention At pre time, 
2,864 persons (Rotarians and members of their 
families) on one continent alone had indicated 
their intention to go to Rio next year; 3,115 


others had said they were interested and would 
like to be kept informed This response re 
sulted from a poll of all Rotarians in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Mex 


INTIMATE VIEW DF AROTARY 
HOUSEHOLD PLOTTING ITS TRIP 


ico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico conducted by the 
Secretariat of Rotary International. Almost 
2,900 persons indicated that they would prob- 
ably make pre- or post-Convention tours rang- 
ing in duration from one week to more than 
a month. Looking even further ahead 
than next year, Rotary International, through 
its Board of Directors, has selected Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, as the site of its 1941 Convention. 
This decision was made at the last meeting of 
the Board. 


Anniversaries. Congratulations to these 
Rotary Clubs which are currently celebrating 
their 25th anniversaries: Troy, N. Y.; Savan- 
nah, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn. Congratulations 
also to the Rotary Club of Providence, R. I. It 


has just observed its 28th birthday. 


Rotarian Almanack 1939 





A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 
Shakespeare 


MAY 
has 31 days, is the 
fifth month on the 
Gregorian calendar. 








at Salisbury. 





It all began with a 
Boys Week staged 
by the Rotary Club 
of New York just 
19 years ago. The 
feature was a pa- 
rade of 42,000 
youth. Now Boys 
and Girls Week is 
observed on an in- 
ternational _ scale. 
Rotarians ever y- 
where will join 
with the schools, 
churches, service 
clubs, boys work 
agencies, and other 
civic groups to fo- 
cus the eyes of the 
world for one week 
on the tremendous 
human resources 
young people are. 


is born 


—1917, New 


sponsors the 
Bowling Tournament of Rotarians. 
18—1917, Washington, D. C., Rotary 
Club raises $51,000 for the Red 
Cross in three-week campaign. 
24—1877, Harry H. Rogers, Rotary’s 
16th President, is born. 
25—1926, Clubs bordering the Pacific 
hold their first Conference at Honolulu, Hawaii. 


2—1930, Rotary’s first Club in Southern Rhodesia is organized 


5—1924, The first Rotary Club in Switzerland is organized 
at Zurich, which one year later became the site of Rotary’s 
Continental European Office. 

5—1930, Kenya is first represented on the map of the Rotary 
world when a Club is organized at Nairobi. 

—1935, This Rotarian Age, the story of Rotary by its Foun- 
der, Paul P. Harris, is published. 


17—1875, John Poole, eighth President of Rotary International, 


—1912, Whether or not representatives of public-service cor- 
porations should be admitted to Rotary membership is dis- 
cussed by Clubs. The News Letter asks for opinions. 

York Rotary Club 


first International 





3 


«tttto. Nese 


26—1938, President Maurice Duperrey addresses the Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, Club on Rotary in the International Field. 
His words are carried on a coast-to-coast radio hookup. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (April 10, 1939) 4,894; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 205,600. 
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Proposed Legislation. Seventeen prop 
Enactments and Resolutions to be considere: 
Rotary’s 1939 Convention at Cleveland in | 
had been received at press time. The titles 
these items of proposed legislation follow: 


List of Proposed Enactments 


To provide more effective methods for 
nomination of the President of Rotary Interna 
tional and to generally clarify the provisions ; 
lating to the procedure for the nomination and 
election of officers of Rotary International. (P 
posed by the Board of Directors of Rotary | 
ternational.) 

To provide for the election of the Presid 
and Treasurer of Rotary International by 
Board of Directors of Rotary Internation 
(Proposed by the Rotary Club of Hope, Ark 

To provide for the nomination of Direct 
from the United States by zones and to gen 
ally clarify the provisions relating to the 
cedure for the nomination and election of 
ficers of Rotary International. (Proposed by t 
Board of Directors.) 

To provide for continuity on the Board 
Directors of Rotary International. (Proposed | 
the Rotary Club of Omaha, Nebr.) 

To modify the provisions of the By-Laws of 
Rotary International relating to the budget 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors.) 

To amend provisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International relating to t 
functions of the Board of Directors and offic 
of Rotary International. (Proposed by the R 
tary Clubs of the 85th [Poland] District.) 

To provide that the Conference of a District 


1¢ 


under exceptional circumstances, may be 
outside the boundaries of the District. (Pr 
posed by the Board of Directors.) 

Plan to modify the Objects of Rotary. (Pr 
posed by the Rotary Club of Tucuman, Arge: 
tina.) 

To provide a constitution and by-laws 
“Rotary International in Japan and Manchou 
kuo (R.I.J.M.)."’ (Proposed by the Rotary Clul 
of the 70th District.) 

To clarify the provisions relating to amendin 
(Proposed | 


f 


the standard Club Constitution. 
the Board of Directors.) 

To provide for a senior member class of mem 
bership in a Rotary Club. (Proposed by th 
Board of Directors.) 

To amend the By-Laws of Rotary Interna 
tional and the standard Club Constitution wit! 
reference to past-service membership so as t 
waive the time rule. (Proposed by the Rotar 
Clubs of the 55th [South Africa] District.) 

To amend the provisions of the standari 
Club Constitution relating to termination ot 
membership in a Club. (Proposed by the Ro 
tary Club of Paris, France.) 

To increase the period for securing attend 
ance credits for attending meetings in othe: 
Rotary Clubs. (Proposed by the Rotary Club ot 
Viborg, Denmark.) 

To provide for a new type of membership in 
the Rotary Club to be called “transferred 
membership. (Proposed by Rotary Internationa 
in Great Britain and Ireland.) 


List of Proposed Resolutions 


To indicate the approval of the Convention 
of Rotary International to the amendment ot 
the Constitution. of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland so as to provide for 
a new type of membership to be called “trans 
ferred” membership. (Proposed by Rotary In 
ternational in Great Britain and Ireland.) 

To provide for the writing and adopting ot 
a “Rotary Hymn.” (Proposed by the Rotary 
Club of Pelotas, Brazil.) 

—TuHE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
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Lead Fight on Beggar Problem ner week to whi hers ai nvites Va ( i 
Catcurtra—After several years of persistent \round table t duct discussions int Mo if I il 
activity, the Rotary Club of Calcutta has pro whi I I t t nad do 
gressed another step in its efforts to rid the apy t 
city of Calcutta of the beggar problem. Som Egypt tl na t I \ ( 
months back a special committee of the Cor 4 , , bein d by t R ( 
. ; Honor Visiting Sultan ; 
poration of Calcutta submitted its report to the ‘ t 
Corporation and legislation recommended b Carro—When His High Sultan Mah in a room Vv 
the Rotary Club of Calcutta was approved as moud, of Langkat, Netherlands Indies, an ac bane dri 
the best basis of completing the machinery to 
combat the situation. On the day marking inauguration of overnight transcontinental air-mail 
Chi ice, ]. H. Colton, President of the Westmount, Oue., Canada, Rotary Club, m 
ina a letter to Ernest A. Markham, President of the Vancouver, B. C., Rotary Club 
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Charity Night Brings $3,000 


PeKING—As a result of a charity night spon- 
sored recently by the Rotary Club of Peking, 
more than $3,000 was received. More than 





$2,500 in cash has since been distributed for 
charitable purposes through organized agencies. 
In addition, 500 Winter cotton padded suits, 
costing $557, were distributed. Five hundred 
dollars was retained for future Community 


Service. 


Straits Settlements 
Boys’ Club Makes Good 


PENANG—No longer is the boys’ club which 
the Rotary Club of Penang initiated a year ago 
viewed with misgivings, for it has proved a 
marked success. It now acts as a center of 
activities for a number of lads who gather eve- 
nings for recreation and study. For the cele- 
bration of Hari Raya Puasa, the boys, mostly 
Moslems, decorated the clubhouse themselves 


se pntnnee 
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etc., and learn useful manual-training work. 
An alternate class of 20 boys is now being or 
ganized as a second group so that the club 


will be a hustling spot five nights a week 


15 Years of Goodwill 


WINNIPE¢ Man.—Furtherance of  interna- 
tional goodwill has long been an activity of 
the Rotary Club of Winnipeg. When it held 
its 15th annual international-goodwill gather 
ing recently, it welcomed scores of visiting Ro 
tarians from other Clubs in Canada and the 


United State 


Australia 
Dads Provide Day for Daughters 


MELBOURNE—‘Meet my daughter!” w 


greeting exchanged on every hand recently 
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A friendly and coéperative greeting 
is this signboard, and three others 
like it, which service clubs in Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., have placed at four 
entrances leading to their city. 


when to a meeting of the Rotary Club of Mel- 
bourne for “Daughters’ Day" came 71 daugh- 
ters as guests of their Rotarian fathers. 


Yugoslavia 


8,000 Dinars Buy Warmth 

Novi Sap—So that needy children of the 
city might enjoy the comfort of warm clothes 
and shoes, the Rotary Club of Novi Sad re- 
cently gave 8,000 dinars for their purchase. 


United States of America 


Friendship—Preached and Practiced 
NorMan, OKtA.—Is international friendship 
something to be practiced only along national 
border lines and merely talked about elsewhere? 
The Rotary Club of Norman, far from any 
such boundary, thinks not, and to give support 








to its belief it arranged an international-friend- 
ship day in observance of the founding of Ro- 
tary. To it came representatives of 14 nations 
in the persons of 21 students from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. They shared in the program 
by singing songs of their homelands. 


Sponsor Rural Group 

WHITESBORO, TEx.—To serve the needs of 
the area, the Rotary Club of Whitesboro or- 
ganized and is sponsoring a community-wide 
agricultural organization which in monthly 
meetings hears addresses by experts in the vari- 
ous phases of agriculture. In addition, mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club make weekly visits to 
rural consolidated-school communities to pro- 


vide programs. 


Dribblers Dine 

GERMANTOWN, Onto—One event which the 
Germantown High School basketball team re- 
garded highly after it won the Montgomery 
County championship was its invitation to dine 
as guests of the Rotary Club of Germantown. 
Onlookers noted with satisfaction that the boys 
made certain that all morsels of food found 
the right “basket.” The Club also contributed 
$20 to the high-school band not long ago. 


Having Lived There, He Knows 

ATHENS, TEx.—Not outside its own member- 
ship need the Rotary Club of Athens venture 
when four times a year it presents an Inter- 
national Service program. For on its roster is 
a man—Dr. W. G. Fletcher—who has lived in 
several other lands, knows and interprets well 
the conditions there, and gladly steps to the 
rostrum to share his knowledge with his fel- 
lows. So well received was his recent discus- 
sion of India at a Club meeting that later he 
gave it in a public gathering. 


‘Why I Can Remember... 

Fittmore, Catir.—More than one guest at a 
recent meeting of the Rotary Club of Fillmore 
had settled in the section while the present 
town site was still a wheat field. That fact 


A fence ts a safe place to view a 
bull’s antics think the 4-H Club 
boys (top right) on a tour the Ro- 
tary Club of Kerrville, Tex., spon- 
sored. ... (Right) Past Internation- 
al Director Barfield (left) and Pres- 
ident E. Present (right) welcome 
member No. 100—W. D. Young— 
to the Tucson, Ariz., Rotary Club. 
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Age did not prove a barrier to en- 
joyment of youngsters’ fun-providers 
when Ottawa, Ill., Rotarians visited 
the factory of one of their fellows 
to preview playground apparatus for 
use at the New York World’s Fair. 


alone inaugurated a string of reminiscen 
which started before the meeting and continu 
long after. The event? The annual Pione« 
Day, to which come old settlers from all 
the county as guests of the Rotarians. Ma 
and vivid are the tales told and retold. B 
for members and guests the day proves an a: 
nual highlight. 


Rotarians’ Sons ‘Take Over’ 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—If the places of Knoxvi 
Rotarians are taken by their sons, there nx 
be no fear concerning the future of their Clu 
members probably agreed among themselves 
the close of the meeting on Fathers and Sor: 
Day. In complete charge of the program, tl 
aim of which was to picture the Club as 
A.D. 1960, were sons of Rotarians; in the 
President's chair sat his son, on that same da 
having reached his majority. Some of the son 
towered above their fathers; others’ chins bar¢ 
reached the table. All had a good time. 


1 


Cite Three for Community Service 

Lewiston, N. Y.-QuEENsSTON, ONT. — He 
who serves ts with honor in this community 
The Rotary Club of Lewiston-Queenston make 
sure of that with its annual presentation of its 
“Rotary Citation for Exemplary Communit 
Service.” In three recent programs, awards wer 
made by the Club to the outstanding com 
munity leader of Youngstown, N. Y.; of Lewis- 
ton, N. Y.; and of Queenston, Ont. 


4-H Club Boys Take Tour 

KERRVILLE, TEx. —Four-H Club boys (see 
cut), many of whom will be among the farmer: 
of tomorrow, went on a tour arranged by the 
Rotary Club of Kerrville to view projects of 
progressive farmers of today. Electric fences, 
pasture terraces, spreader dams, trench and pit 
silos—all aroused interest. En route the boys 
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meal prepared by a_ parent- 
and Ro- 
ians, who also furnished the transportation. 


re serv ed a 


cher association paid for by the 


Pasts’ Honored When Present 
La.—Seventeen years has it been 
Club of 
Presidents has the Club had. 


OPpELOUSAS, 

the Rotary 
And 17 
When the Club held a meeting honoring those 
that 
und their fellows remembered the service they 


had 


Opelousas was 


inded. 
served in capacity, 11 


ho had came, 


d given, were glad they been called to 


it high office. 


Meet in Jungle Surroundings 


VERO 
wild-life hobby by 


Beacn, Fra.—In an area developed as 


two men—one of whom 


a Vero Beach Rotarian—and now known far 


1d wide as the McKee Jungle Gardens, the 
Rotary Clubs of Vero Beach and Fort Pierce 
d an intercity meeting to which came more 


in 100 Rotarians and friends. A trip through 


tropical Gardens was among the features 


the day’s program. 


‘Revue’ Helps Crippled 


YounNGcstown, Ounio—From the “Rotary Re- 


vue” which the Rotary Club of Youngstown 
tages come funds with which it carries on its 
work among crippled children and adults. The 
“March of Dimes” is not a project sponsored by 
the Youngstown Rotarians, as inferred in the 


item in the March Rorarian, but is an activity 
conducted by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 


f this city. 


‘13’ Opens Door to Understanding 

Two Rivers, Wis.—‘‘Thirteen,” Rotarians of 
Two Rivers believe, is their Club’s lucky num- 
ber. It is the symbol of a high degree of inter- 
national understanding among its members, for 
“13” refers to the 
the Club's 


representative of 


number of nationalities com- 
fact 
national 


osing roster—a determined 


when a each group 
a meeting to sketch briefly his 


through 


rose recently in 


ancestral heritage. Further channels 


which the Club develops understanding include 
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Notary as au orld movement was significantiy po 


dren at an 


an international books! 
to which members cor 
and pamphlets 

cestral count: ind 


gardens containing f 


homelands, mad Vs 
plants, bulbs, and seed 
an experimental period 
Garden” is to be plant 


Ease Job-Finding Job 


MapPLewoop, Mo 
those of high school 
job-getting time So 
a bit easier, the Rotar 


merged efforts and 
Club and has 
) ) 


agency to ser\ iocal 


tablisl 


Provide Féte-ful Et 
Jac KSON, Miss.- A 
called in th 
Daily News when th 


Club of Jackson, attired in strang 


recognizable costumes, 


community house 


International Service 


Beneath shade-giving trees the De- 
Oueen, Ark., Rotary Club 
Se A 


t the public library 
book lagazines, 

1 ctu vf their an 
tur ind international 
f thet former 
by an exchange of 
iong me bers After 
Rota International 

in a city park. 

i ta is it which 
f it co S 
t th might be 

ib of Ma vood ha 
\ tl Optimist 
i cial employment 

) 
ening 

th Night Féte” it was 
ition the Jackson 
) the Rotary 


ilmost un- 


squired their ladies to a 


built this 


champion calf (below) was a guest 
when Wichita Falls, Tex., Rotarians 
were luncheon hosts to 85 4-H Club 
boys, county agric ultural agents, and 
officials. Cash prizes were awarded 





by the local Chamber of Commerce. 
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SALIDA, 


is 
bugaboo dogging many a higl rdu 
job-seeking bent. Rotarians of Salida 

the fact, now give active su wt a isin 
and professional men to a plan by which Sa 
High School seniors gain job n vh 
in school At the beginning of th nd ha 
of their last year, those who wish ir tl 
vocation they would like to ent d 
uation. A_ high-school instructor then inter 
views businessmen in tho lin of w 
where there are openings students are given at 
opportunity to learn jobs in the afternoon, at 
tending their regular school cla in the morn- 
ing. Students are not paid during the 18-wee 
training period, but many make themselves in 


( | 


Students Get Job Training 
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Boys Study Rotarians’ Jobs 





Tell Tennessee 


Sponsor Business Conference, Shou 


relations, consumer 




















When Wisconsin's Governor, Julius 
P. Heil (left), a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Milwaukee, addressed 
Hillside, N. ]., Rotarians, present 
also was the Governor of New Jersey, 
A. H. Moore (right). Club Presi- 
dent D. L. Miller completes the trio. 


were on the conference program. Those in at- 


tendance were permitted to bring with them one 


of their plant or store associates. . Exhibits 


ranging trom Cigars, coffee, and ice cream to 


automobiles, furs, electric refrigerators, and 
gas stoves caught the attention of more than 
20,000 people at the Chicago Rotary Club’s 
Sixth More 
than 100 booths utilized 20,000 square feet of 


of Chicago Ro 


Annual Rotary Exposition recently. 


ace. All exhibits were those 


tarians, 


Contribute Games to Children’s Home 
the Rotary 


children of 


Hono._ucu, Hawam—Annually 
Club of Honolulu the 
Mount Happy Home with gifts which touch a 


remembers 


depth of appreciation only children experience. 
The 
volleyballs and nets, footballs, badminton rack- 


most recent list of joy-bringers included 


ets, shuttlecocks, baseball gloves, softballs and 
softball bats, mah-jongg sets, guides for base- 
ball, volleyball, and basketball. 

Service eee 


Hittsporo, Orec.—A quick survey of Youth 
the Rotary Club of Hills- 
boro would bring this telegraphic report: pro- 


Service activities in 


vides scholarships to 4-H Club boy and girl 


sends boy to camp sponsors Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire girls sponsors oratorical 
contests among county high schools, awards 
cup to winner . organized and equipped 


Sea Scout camp. 


Get Headstart on Health 

WILLIAMSON, W. 
old 
tention whether there are 
the family pocketbook to pay for it or not. So 
that the needs of this group in Mingo County 
the Rotary Club of 


years 
at- 
any coins jingling in 


Va—Youngsters 6 


and younger often must have medical 


might not go unheeded, 


The chapel (left) that turned boys’ 
club under the guidance of Rotart- 
ans of Washington, D.C. Known as 
the Georgetown Boys’ Club, it pro- 
vides facilities for over 650 mem- 
bers—game rooms (below), shower 
baths, a library, and a dispensary. 
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Williamson is sponsoring a bi-monthly free p1 


school clinic at which service will be provid 


for those whose parents are financially una 
to supply it. Each youngster will be immu: 
ized against whooping cough, diphtheria, a: 
smallpox and given other medical aid and treat 


ment as needed. 


Boys Have Their Place 


Two rooms over a grocery store couldn't | 


called exactly a “seventh heaven” for a grou 
of boys brought together as a nucleus of 
club, but they were, in 1931, the first home— 
and a happy one—of an organization n 
housed in a building which, in the lads’ mind 
easily answers that description (se¢ 
A quick look-back over the year 
discloses its development. 

When, in 
the 


Georgetown 


at least, 


cut below). 


1930, the need of a boys’ club in 
Washington, D. C., 
was brought to the attention of 
the Rotary Club of Washington 
to organize one. A year later th 


section of known as 


members of 
they 
rooms over the 


set out 


grocery store were leased an 
the club launched, despite meager equipment 
inadequate facilities, and barely sufficient fund 
to keep things going with a part-time direct 
much of thei 


Individual Rotarians contributed 


time and means to the enterprise. Equipment 
was added periodically, and the place of tl 
club in the community was established. 
Meantime, the club outgrew its premises. A 
Rotary the 


in 1937, new 


surveyed situation 
that a 


was larger and 


Club Committee 
recommended home b 


found which more adaptabl 
to the 


Following a period of negotiations a chapel not 


needs of the expanding organization 
then in use for church activities was purchased 
for $35,000. The Rotary C‘ub repainted th 
entire building, renovated the heating plant, in 
system and 
individual 
workmanship, and much 
The boys, too, helped by 


performing manual labor. 


new showe rs 


Rotarians 


stalled a hot-water 
toilets, 


materials, 


and various con- 
tributing 
time and counsel. 

Recently the building was formally dedicated 
to the work of the Georgetown Boys’ Club. On 
that day the Rotary Club foresook its usual meet- 
ing place and held its luncheon at the Boys’ 
Club. In a suitable ceremony Clarence C. Rich- 
ardson, director of the Georgetown Club since 
1931, received the keys to the club from Ro- 
tarian Frank R. Jelleff, president of the Boys’ 
Club of Washington. 

Today the membership of the Georgetown 
Boys’ Club tops the 650 level. Activities have 
increased, enviable records established by the 
boys for championships in football, baseball, 
and other sports. 

Standing by is the Rotary Club of Washing- 
ton, ready to aid when necessary, watching the 
project with pride-filled eyes. The Boys’ Club 
is now operated under the supervision of three 
Washington Rotarians: Past Treasurer M. X. 
Wilberding; Alfred G. Neal, Chairman of the 
Community Service Committee; and William R. 
Winslow, Boys Work Committee Chairman. 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Built on Its Members 
A fine Rotary Club will not be materialized 
unless each individual Rotarian has an active 
uppreciation of the Rotary movement. Not 
only is a proper Rotarian a product of his Club, 
but a decent Rotary Club is the result of the 
labors of its Rotarians. Let us not forget that 
fact. 
T. K. Krisna MENON, Rotarian 
Cochin State and British Cochin, India 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
. * . 
Life’s Punctuation Points 
Not long ago I read an article in which the 
author said, “From the cradle to the grave, life 
consists of punctuation points. At birth we are 
ushered in with an exclamation point, and when 
we have finished our course, we are ushered out 
with an interrogation point.” I prefer to be- 
lieve that while human existence may be ushered 
in with an exclamation point, and that while 
some semicolons or colons may be scattered 
along the way, only a comma is at the close of 
human life, and then comes the house not made 
with hands, eternal and harmonious. 
WiLuiaM B. Connor, Rotarian 
Paris, Texas 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
. * * 
Optimism Versus Pessimism 
It was optimism that originated the steam 
boiler. It blew up. Then pessimism came along 
and added the safety valve. Optimism built the 
steam engine, and it ran away, until pessimism 
invented the governor. Optimism laid down the 
railroad, but pessimism made it practicable with 
the air brake and the block-signal system. Opti- 
mism designed a ship to sail daringly into the 
skies—and fall perhaps at tmes. So pessimism 
designed the parachute. 
W. H. H. MacKetvar, Honorary Rotartan 
Peekskill, New York 
* o o 
World Equilibrium 
The cogs of the international wheel should 
not only act to foster service and fellowship, 
but should at times, if circumstances so demand, 
serve as brake, balancer, or stabilizer in the 
maintenance of world equilibrium for peace and 
happiness. 
MariANo V. Concepcion, Rotarian 
Bacolod, The Philippines 
(In Habla Jabdla, publication of the Rotary Club 
of Bacolod) 
7. * . 
Greatest Freedom 
A true individual to become important must 
have intellectual intercourse with the crowd. 
The greatest freedom lies in accepting certain 
conformities that are properly and in an or- 
derly way enforced upon all. 
S. J. Gipson, Rotarian 
Pahokee, Florida 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 


* * * 


No Hermits Needed 

The world has little use for the man who 
lives unto himself alone—who burns up all his 
energy in getting from his neighbors and never 
giving of his brains or energy to the commu- 
nity. The community is always poorer because 
of him and would be far happier without him. 
That sort of parasite is never found in a serv- 
ice club, If by chance he sneaks in, he either 
becomes a convert to the principle of service 


or quietly drops out and 


to which he belongs—too 


himself to find just a little 


communit 


(In an address to his Rota 


WALKER, Rotarian 


Appeal to Justice and Truth 


Modest though be its me 
of its 4,800 Clubs, due t 
activity Rotary makes its 
sense of justice and truth 
their generosity of heart, 
tribution to this labor of out 
some mission being tulfi 


ideals which inspire us. 


ans of action, 1n spit 
yt ct that in its 
1 ea ynl to the 
ot the pe yple and to 
we see, In any con- 
association, a hand 
d, worth of the 


Prince C. Basar 


Governor of Rotary Distri 


(In an address welcoming t 
President. George ( Ha 


Universal Appeal 


Rotar has the univers 


tolerant of every man’s ¢ 
to his relations to his God 
mon ground where men 
meet to promote the univ 
] 


relationship of man to his 


Club, in the communit 
affairs. 


B BRANCOVEANI 
t §¢ (Roumania) 


Roumania Rotary’s 


, 
| appeal which 1s 


nvictions in regard 


ind is the one com 


of every faith may 
Sall\ accepted ideal 


f ywmen, in the 


and in international 


D. W. Van Devanter, Rotarian 


CF 


Disarm the Mind 


Men do not love war 


i 


lup, New Mexico 


The history of war 


shows that never has a nation had enough 
volunteers to conduct a war. It has alwavs 
had to draft or offer a bonus or some other 


special inducements. This 


American Revolution, when 


could not muster an arm 
in the World War, out of 


able in the United States, 


) 
( 


t 


was true of the 

en Washington 
over 26,000. And 
million men avail- 


only a small per- 


centage volunteered. Individuals are naturall 
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May I Suggest— .... . By William Lyon Phelps 


Recent Books Worth Reading ... and a Tip or Two about the Stage and Screen 


LTHOUGH no argument was 
needed for the award of the Nobel Prize 
to the American novelist Pearl Buck, it 
is an interesting fact that shortly after 
her return from Sweden there appears a 
novel by her which would convince any 
person who might 
have doubted the wis 
dom of the judges in 
Stockholm. In this 
novel Pearl Buck has 
returned to the coun 
try she knows best 





namely, China; The 
Patriot is absolutely Riad Mack 
contemporary, as it 

deals with some of the scenes of war be- 
tween China and Japan. 

Although Mrs. Buck was born in West 
Virginia, she was taken to China be- 
fore she was one year old; she learned 
Chinese before she learned English, 
went to Chinese schools, and had an op- 
portunity to study all classes in China, 
from the wealthy and learned aristocrats 
down to the poor and humble. In this 
new novel she shows that same marvel 
lous objectivity, the epic grandeur, the 
artistic aloofness, that are the mark of a 
great realist. But there is something else, 
something of especial interest here that 
does not appear in any of her previous 
books. In this instance there is an inter- 
national marriage between a Chinese and 
a Japanese; then comes the war.  Al- 
though the author’s sympathies are with 
the Chinese, there is no propaganda. 
The author is interested in what hap- 
pens to two individuals and their fam- 
ilies when their respective countries are 
engaged in war. The sympathy of the 
author is for each of the two individ- 
uals, and it is amazing that she can pre- 
sent the picture of what happens with 
such fidelity to truth. This is a very re- 
markable book, probably one of the best 
novels of 1939. 

. * * 

Another distinguished American 
woman novelist, Honoré Morrow, has 
written an exciting novel which will in- 
terest American fathers and mothers. 
The novel is called Demon Daughter. 
Many of the scenes and incidents are 
autobiographical, and yet it is a work 
of fiction rather than a biography. This 
demon daughter was certainly a hand- 
ful; from earliest infancy until she grew 
up she was a continual problem. I 
know exactly what the Puritans or even 


the fathers and mothers of less than 100 
years ago would have done with her. 
They would have “broken her will”; for 
they were convinced that every child was 
born with original sin and with a selfish 
will which in their judgment made it 
absolutely necessary at the earliest pos- 
sible age to make a child understand it 
could not have its own way. The par- 
ents felt, of course, that this was, in the 
long run, essential for the child’s hap- 
piness. “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child” was followed literally. My own 
father and mother were kindness itself, 
but they brought up my brothers and 
me on corporal punishment, which was 
a very good thing for us, unpalatable as 
it seemed. 

In this novel it would appear that the 
mother learned more than the daughter. 
At any rate, the mother learned self-con- 
trol; for there must have been many times 
when she wanted to murder the child. 
The little daughter had a genius for 
discovering the sensitive places in her 
mother and in her teachers; she took de- 
light in torturing them. 

I wish that some very old fathers and 
mothers today would read this book. It 
is probable that their suggestions would 
be more drastic. Anyhow this is a con- 
tinually interesting novel. There are no 
dull pages. But it also does service as a 
manual, giving instruction in one of the 


greatest and most difficult of all arts 
the art of bringing up children. 
- * * 

A novel of an entirely different natur: 
is Ordeal. It is written by the Eng 
lishman Nevil Shute, whose previous 
work, Kindling, | recommended in this 
magazine. Ordeal is a novel dealing 
realistically with the first weeks of the 
next world war. It is indeed so realistic 
that it seems as if it must be history in 
stead of prophecy. The scene opens in 
Southern England in a garage; and we 
soon discover that during the previous 
night the town has been attacked from 
the air and the bombs have spread ruin 
and death. It is also shown that apart 
from the horror of the tragedy, such 
raids cause enormous inconvenience 
the stoppage of the water supply, the 
disarrangement of electric lighting, the 
complete interruption of all the things 
in daily life we take for granted. In 
other words, while the main tragedy ot 
night attacks from the air is in the casu 
alties, we learn also what an intolerable 
nuisance such an attack can be. 

These bombing expeditions from the 
Continent continue night after night. 
Epidemics of disease result. Yet in the 
midst of all this hell on earth there is a 
touch of heaven. The nearest to heaven 
people can reach in this world is in fam 
ily love, and here we have scenes of in 





most men’s lives in any generation. 





Dr. Phelps Writes of ‘Billy 


Too modest is “Billy” to mention it, so we shall—with 
pleasure. His story of his adventure-filled life, written in 
the gracious, unaffected, and charming style which millions 
have learned to know and enjoy, has just been published by 
Oxford University Press. Entitled Autobiography with Let- 
ters, it opens the treasure house of experience which he has 
| been filling from the day he was “born at the southeast cor- 
| ner of Elm and Church Streets, in New Haven, Connecticut, on Monday, the | 
| second of January, 1865,” to “Reflections in the Nineteen-thirties.” Threading 
through the nearly 1,050 pages, the reader catches a glimpse of world person- 
| alities, a “boner” from some student’s examination paper tucked close by a 
| classic quotation which influenced the thinking of the man who for four dec- 
| ades opened the minds of Yale students to the beauties of English literature; 
| a multitude of incidents which have combined to make “Billy” Phelps the 
_ “greatest of teachers and the most agreeable of companions,” as Sinclair Lewis 
has so aptly recorded. Here in this book one gains intimate contact with a 
life that has touched and been touched by more distinguished personalities in 
the arts, the sciences, literature, sports, business, religion, and politics than are 
“Billy” notes, too, that he is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of New Haven, Connecticut, and that monthly he con- 
tributes May I Suggest— to the columns of THe Rotartan.—Tue Epirors. | 
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describable charm between the man and 
his wife and their children, as they en- 
deavor to find safety for the children, in 
their mutual devotion and high-hearted 
courage. One of 
things is that there are no bitterness and 
The 


book gains in effectiveness by simply giv- 


the extraordinary 


no declamatory attacks on war. 


ing one concrete instance of a happy 
family and what happens to it the mo- 
ment war is declared. As I have said, 
it is difficult to believe that this is an 
imaginary prophecy rather than a clear 
and definite report of something that has 
actually happened. 


* * * 


Admiral Death, by Hanson Baldwin, 
has a secondary title, Twelve Adven- 
tures of Men against the Sea. The most 
interesting of these are The Sinking of 
the Titanic, The Torpedoing of the Lusi- 
tania, The Wreck of the Medusa, Revolt 
at Kiel, Death of an Admiral, Endur- 
ance, and the account of the most famous 
sea battle in modern history, the Battle 
of Jutland, which in this book gives its 
name to the whole volume. This _par- 
ticular sketch is headed by a typically 
concise dispatch from Admiral Jellicoe 
merely stating that “the German High 
Sea Fleet was brought to action on 31st 
May to the westward of Jutland bank off 
the coast of Denmark.” Although the 
Germans did more damage than they re- 
ceived, I can’t myself find enough super- 
latives in praise of Admiral Jellicoe. He 
was put in a position of more terrible re- 
sponsibility than any individual in mod- 
ern history. As Winston Churchill ex- 
pressed it, the entire World War might 
Many 


people have blamed Jellicoe for not be- 


have been lost in one afternoon. 


ing more aggressive and for not trying 
to destroy the German fleet when he ‘had 
But the 
magnificent thing about Jellicoe was this: 
he sacrificed personal prestige, love of 
glory, every chance to be a hero like Nel- 


superiority in ships and guns. 


son, in order to save his country from 
possible disaster. He had even to admit 
what many call a defeat in a great sea 
battle, but he allowed this to happen 
rather than to run the supreme risk. 

Everything that the English fleet was 
there to accomplish was actually accom- 
plished. The Germans have a right to 
put down that day as a victorious day in 
their own annals, but the fact remains 
that their fleet never came out again and 
Great Britain retained what was essen- 
tial, the supreme control of the sea. Thus 
while Jellicoe is not one of the glamor- 
ous heroes of history, he was something 
far better—a true patriot. 

Turning from the serious aspect of this 
battle to one of its humorous features, the 





poet Alfred Noyes told me that when he 
was assigned to reportorial duty in the 
World War, it was his job to go and in- 
terview one of the bluejackets who was 
in the thick of the fight. He found a 
typical English seaman who had re- 
mained aloft during the entire battle of 
Jutland, and the following conversation 
took place: Mr. Noyes said, “You were 
a (3 


sir.’ “The shots and shells flying round 


aloft during the entire battle?” 
you?” “Yes, sir.” “You saw the Oueen 
Mary sink and the Lion damaged?” 
“Yes, sir.” Then as Mr. Noyes awaited 
with eagerness his account of the blue- 
jacket’s sensations, he asked him, “And 
what were your feelings during this en- 
tire battle?” And the seaman replied, 
“Well, of course, I had to miss my tea.” 


* * * 


Another picture of the sea of a more 
filled 


with interesting infor 


peaceful aspect, but nonetheless 
mation, is called Seven 
Seas on a Shoestring 
and is written by 
Dwight Long, son of 
Stanley Past 
Director of Rotary In- 


Long, a 


ternational and a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club 
of Seattle, W ashing- 
There are 37 il- 
The book 
has a preface written 
by Captain Alan Vil- 
this 


ton. 


lustrations. 


liers,* in which 


grand deepwater sailor 


Dwight Long 


pays a tremendous and 
well-deserved compliment to the author. 
Captain Villiers says in his preface, “Ap- 
parently when a young American can 
see the world no other way he gets him- 
self a boat about 28 feet long or builds 
one in his back yard and off he goes.” 
I think there are just as many boys in 
these days sea-minded as there are air- 
minded, and if you want to keep your 
boys at home, don’t let them read this 
book. 
* * * 

Turning from the sea to the land, 
may I suggest that many Rotarians and 
others will be interested in a little book 
called Oh, Doctor! My Feet! written by 
Dr. Dudley Morton. I have a personal 
interest because Dr. Morton made the in- 
side soles that are in my shoes at this mo- 
ment. If anyone has any trouble with his 
feet, he should read this, which, although 
scientific and built on a practicing physi- 
cian’s experience, is told in fiction form. 

The point made by the author is that a 
great many people think they have “fallen 


to the Islands, by Alan 
August, 1938. 


I’m Going Back 
ROTARIAN, 


* See 
Villiers, THE 
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& Pritchard 


Lincoln (Raymond Massey) “confers” with Mentor Graham (Frank Andrews) 
a scene from Abe Lincoln in Illinois, now playing in New York City. 


arches” or something of the kind when 
that has nothing to do with their suffer 
ing. What often happens is that their 
second toe is too long and they don’t 
know it. Until I was 50 I never had a 
moment’s trouble with my feet. I could 
play seven or eight sets of tennis and 36 
holes of golf daily or dance most of the 
night without the slightest discomfort or 
difficulty. In playing tennis and golf I 
wore thin socks and canvas sneakers and 
got along all right until one day at the 
New Haven Lawn Club, when I started 
to play tennis in this light footgear, | 
suffered agony. It was as if I were stand 
ing on a hot stove. What I did was to 
change to very heavy socks and _ thick- 
soled, rather tight shoes, and had no dit 

ficulty for the rest of the afternoon. Then 
I went to Dr. Winthrop Phelps, who took 
one look at my feet and said, “Your sec 

ond toes are too long, so that when you 
bend your feet, standing or running, you 
suffer extreme pain.” X rays were taken 
by Dr. Morton. He then made a pair of 
inside soles which ever since I have worn, 
shifting them from one pair of shoes to 
another—dress shoes, golf shoes, heavy 
hunting boots—and I haven’t had one bit 
of trouble. Now, after a lapse of years, 
this little book appears, and it will be of 
great value to many men and women. 

- * * 

The season of 1938-39 might almost 
be called the Lincoln season; it seems to 
me there have been more books dealing 
with Abraham Lincoln within the last 
few months than I remember in any so 
brief period of time. In addition one 
of the most successful plays in New York 
is Abe Lincoln in Illinois. What I espe- 


cially suggest for Rotarians now is a 
thick book called Lincoln Talks, pre- 
pared by Emanuel Hertz, who has al- 
ready edited another called The Hidden 
Lincoln. WHere are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of brief stories about Lincoln, and 
the book is dedicated “to all the speak- 
ers and writers who have ever used, or 
intend to use, a Lincoln story.” This is 
an encyclopedia of Lincoln anecdotes 
from a vast variety of persons and 
sources. It is enormously interesting be- 
cause of the unique character of its hero; 
but it has a definitely practical use as 
well. To Rotarians who are called upon 
to be toastmasters or speakers at public 
banquets this book is a lifesaver. It con- 
tains hundreds of humorous and charac- 
teristic stories that will point a moral or 
adorn a tale, and are guaranteed to inter- 
est an audience. One should not be 
afraid to use any of these for fear that 
some people in the audience may be fa- 
miliar with them; for as the king of 
after-dinner speakers, the late Chauncey 
M. Depew, remarked, “There’s always 
one man in every audience who has 
never heard anything.” 
* * + 

The most famous play in the great pe- 
riod of the Athenian drama, the 5th 
Century before Christ, is Antigone, by 
Sophocles. A new English translation 
of that has just been made by Dudley 
Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald. I don’t 
want any Rotarian to imagine that be- 
cause this is in the original a Greek play 
and was written more than 2,000 years 
ago, it is without interest, for our au- 
thors have written their translation in 
such lively and vigorous English that I 
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think it will interest everyone who enjoys 
the drama. I read it through at one sit 
ting. 

” * * 

Most people think of Upton Sinclair 
from a political point of view, but he is 
also an American novelist and _play- 
wright. His new play is called Maric 
Antoinette, and while I myself am _ not 
at all sure that it would be successful on 
the stage, it is certainly admirable for 
reading, being interesting from the first 
page to the last and giving me a great 
deal of information that perhaps I ought 
to have had but didn’t. 

* * * 

My Day in Court, by the famous nov- 
elist Arthur Train, is filled with exciting 
and diverting incidents. As everybody 
knows, Mr. Train is a lawyer and a novy- 
elist and has attained success in both pro- 
fessions. In this entertaining volume he 
gives one incident after another in his 
career as a criminal lawyer, and mingled 
with these events are remarkable pen por- 
traits. I particularly admire the vivid 
picture of William Travers Jerome, who 
was for some years one of the most con- 
spicuous persons in the United States. 
Mr. Train describes him with sympathy, 
with affection, with admiration; but he 
shows why his career could not go on in 
undiminished radiance. This is a book 
that one can read through from begin- 
ning to end with ease and enjoyment; or 
one can take it up anywhere, sure to find 
something interesting. The author has 
employed his resources as a professional 
novelist to describe events in his career 
as a professional lawyer. One half of 
him has told us how the other half lives. 

* * * 

I am glad that the admirable series of 
books dealing separately with American 
rivers is going on with such brilliance. 
In this magazine I have already de- 
scribed one or two of the preceding vol- 
umes, and the latest one is particularly 
interesting to me because of a personal 
experience. This book, by Blair Nites, is 
called The James and is copiously illus- 
trated. I think all Americans will enjoy 
it, and I wish all schoolboys and school- 
girls could read it for it gives, with the 
art of a good storyteller, the history of 
the James River in Virginia and of the 
people who made it famous. This takes 
me back to the days when I was 11 years 
old, studying colonial history, about the 
settlers in Virginia in 1607, about Cap- 
tain John Smith and Pocahontas, the 
struggles with the Indians and with the 
climate—the birth of a nation. 

Captain John Smith, one of the most 
romantic figures in history, naturally 
plays an important part in this book. 
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Even if we excluded from his life every- 
thing apocryphal and even legendary, 
enough proved facts would remain to 
make him an astounding person. 

In April, 1902, we took the 
Pocahontas from Norfolk, Virginia, at 7 
o'clock in the morning and stayed on 
deck until we reached the city of Rich- 
mond at 8 o'clock in the evening. It was 
a cloudless Spring day, and I don’t know 
when I have more enjoyed a river trip. 
We passed the historic scenes that I read 
about in my -Jamestown, the 
other famous settlements, colonial houses 
like Westover. I wish I could recom- 
mend this same Ro 
tarians, but, alas, as has happened so 
are 


steamer 


boyhood 


journey to other 


with other waterways, there 


I don’t know 


often 
now no regular steamers. 
how anyone can take that trip today ex 
cept with a private boat, but my mem- 
ories of that wonderful April excursion 
were renewed in reading this book. 


* * * 


I wish to recommend three new vol- 
umes of poems. All three are to me re- 
freshing because while they are original 
and beautiful, they are written in con- 
ventional rhyme, rhythm, and meter, and 
seek to attract attention by any 
The first is by the American 
poet living at Ambherst, Massachusetts, 
David Morton. His voiume of 50 lyrics 
is called All in One Breath, for every one 
of the poems is so short that it can almost 
be taken in one breath. These are beau- 
tiful poems, interpreting Nature. They 
The second volume 

Thompson and is 


These are brief 


don’t 
vagaries. 


have healing ity 
is by Mrs. Adeéle 

called Men in aie 
lyrics: interpretations of human passion, 
emotion, and thought. And the third 
book is by a New Zealander, Eileen Dug- 
gan, and is called simply Poems. It is 
profoundly original. The book has, a 


pressively calls us back to religious faith 
and to higher ideals. I sympathize also 
with his vigorous attacks on many Com- 
but at the same 


in absolute 


munistic 
time I myself firmly believe 
I think believers in 


organizations, 


freedom of speech. 
any of the 
hold meetings and make speeches de- 


“isms” should be allowed to 
fending their particular ideas no matter 
how hateful they are to other people. 
They become illegal only when they di- 
incite to violence; but up to that 
point we should imitate the people in 
Great Britain, who think that the best 
thing to do with any bore is to let him 


talk. 


rectly 


* * * 


Fortunately I can now recommend two 
terrifically exciting murder stories, and, 
as we had so very many dull 
1938, these will be all the more welcome. 
flias Blue Mask and is by 
Morton in 


ones in 


The first is 
Anthony Morton 
this article and no three 
more unlike than these three Mortons 

Dudley, David, and Anthony). This 
book is so wildly exciting it is impossi- 
And the other book 


third 
men could be 


(the 


ble to lay it down. 
is called Lonesome 


Wentworth. 


iS just as good. It 


Road 


and is by Patricia 


* . * 
let 
Fai 


firmly 


recom- 
the 


believe 


a standard work, me 
Thomas Hardy’s 
Crowd, for I 


who should read or reread 


For 
mend 
Madding 


that anyone 
this story would immediately read more 


from 


same author. 
* * . 


by the 


Susan and God is the best play Rachel 
Crothers ever wrote, and it is now on the 
If you have a chance to see it, be 
The 
very fine: Stagecoach, 
Gunga Din. 


road. 


sure to go. following movies are 


Pygmalion, and 


: . : * * * 
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Hair grows mostly 
on heads of ladies, 
and not so closely 

on small new babies, 


And men, like Father, 
when bald and older, 
have less bother... 
but must get colder! 
—AILEEN L. FisHErR 
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Soon Ill Be a Past President 


Anonymous 


i. JUST a few more weeks I'll step 
down as President of my Rotary Club, 
resuming the rank of “buck private” and 
yielding my place to another. I'll be a 
Past President. 

Only 12 months ago I was looking 
with considerable apprehension to the 
days when I'd be “under the gun” each 
week before half a hundred of my busi 
ness associates. Tuesday by Tuesday the 
weeks have slipped by; now my year 1s 
almost over. 

My first “job” in the Club, seven years 
ago, Was as song leader—and I fizzled 
out on it. While I knew songs back to 
Little Annie Rooney and liked to sing 
them ensemble style, to get out in front 
of my fellow Club members was torture. 
I wasn’t reappointed the second half of 
the year. Nevertheless, a knack for 
rhymed doggerel gave me several oppor- 
tunities to help on programs. 

Then I was appointed Director to fill 
a vacancy. When I was elected Director 
for my third term, there was talk of 
making me President. But business was 
uncertain—and I extracted agreements 
from each of the other six Directors that 
I should not be elected. Then these six 
rascals proceeded to elect me unanimous 
ly, throwing out the one vote I had cast 
for one of them. I  fumed—good- 
naturedly, of course—for I was proud of 
the honor they had paid me. 

I determined to make a good Presi 
dent. All the literature sent out from the 
Chicago office was studied meticulously. 
I attended my District Conference—and 
shall never regret it. I picked my Com 
mittees after conscientious deliberation 
and discussion. After copiously perspir- 
ing, I set up a budget that would balance 
and then steeled myself for the day 
when I should take the chair. 

A nervous bride is a marble statue 
compared to my feelings the day I pre- 
sided at my first meeting. But by lean- 
ing forward with my hands on the ros- 
trum I stood the ordeal. My wife asked 
me the next morning why in my sleep I 
groaned and kept repeating, “Fifty-one 
more weeks of it.” 

Somehow I stumbled along through 
the Summer and was bracing myself for 
Fall activities when I changed my busi- 
ness. New duties cut into the limited 
time I could give to Rotary affairs. I felt 
that I should resign, but my predecessor, 
because of his removal from the city, had 
given the Club its first “bob-tailed” ad- 





ministration in its 14 years and the Di- 
rectors wouldn’t listen to my proposal. 
I kept on. 

The fellows tell me I have made a fine 
President and that the year has been a 
splendid success. I wish my “inner 
voice” would agree—for who doesn’t 
want to do his job well? But when I 
am complimented, I think of the many 
tasks I could have done better and others 
that weren’t done at all. 

I haven't furthered what I call “Rotary 
education,” for example. Our Club has a 
few more than 50 members. Most of 
them are “regulars”; a few are “knife- 
and-forkers.” The regulars always re- 
spond. The knife-and-forkers never do, 
and they love to sit in comfortable seats 
and throw stones. They leave meetings 
early. They ignore special occasions in 
the Club’s calendar and they howl the 
loudest about “bum programs,” though 
they won't lift a finger to help improve 
them. They are, in spite of all efforts, as 
ignorant of Rotary’s ideal as they are of 
the fourth dimension. 

But the regulars help a President to go 
ahead in spite of the knife-and-forkers. 


Fine fellows they are, who will go th 
limit to help out and do it willingly 
When special programs are to be pre 
sented, they don’t mind “making mon 
keys of themselves” if it will help mak: 
the program a success. They are inter 
ested in Rotary, and participate intelli 
gently in any discussion of its underlying 
philosophy. 

Others who made me forget the knife 
and-forkers are the six men who served 
on the Board of Directors. It was a 
privilege and a pleasure to work with 
them. They “double-crossed” me a year 
ago, but they have stuck by me like 
heroes ever since. I'll always love them 

I have said I don’t feel proud of my 
administration. That statement is a littl 
too sweeping. Although I have failed to 
do all I had hoped to do, there have been 
rich compensations. I have been given 
a liberal education, 

“Being under the gun” no longer awes 
me. I have no delusions about my abil 
ity as a public speaker, but I honestly 
feel I could get up on the floor of Con 
gress or in a football stadium and say 
simply what I had to say without being 





“I had to fire the last fellow who worked for me. He was a clock-watcher.” 
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scared. My year as President has given 
that to me; and if it gave me nothing 
else, that alone would be well worth all 
the time and effort it has cost. 

Too, I have found a truer and finer 
value in the word “fellowship.” Re- 
cently a business associate, during an al- 
tercation, charged me with having a 
“swelled head” because I had been named 
President of the Rotary Club. Nobody 
knows better than I do how far that is 
from the truth—so far, in fact, that his 
accusation carried no sting. 

Instead of having an enlargement of 
the cranium, I feel humble when I think 
of instances during the past year when 
fellow Rotarians said or did things that 
showed they liked me. 


A FEW months ago a group of them 
“stole” a meeting and tried to “recall” 
me. For half an hour they gave it to 
me with both barrels. I wasn’t given a 
moment to defend myself before we ad- 
journed. It was, of course, all in fun. A 
bit later several of us were chatting about 
it in the lobby of the hotel where we 
meet. “The boys certainly like you or 
they wouldn’t have put on a show like 
that,” one man said. “Yes,” said an- 
other, “I’ve been in the Club for years 
and I’d like to think the fellows felt that 
way about me.” 

I admit that I glowed. 
his salt, wouldn’t feel as I did—sort of 
But, knowing 
myself better than anyone else, I won- 


Who, worth 
“all-inish” and happy? 


dered if I deserved it. Really. 

I like to think that I haven't lost the 
friendship of a single member during 
the year—despite my occasional good- 
natured “razzing,” scolding, and poking 
fun. On the contrary, I think I have 
strengthened a number of friendships 
and made several more. 
dent. I'll be “dehorned” and demoted to 
the bone yard in keeping with what seem 
to be the traditions of the Club; 
therein I think a big mistake will be 
made. That may sound as though I 
have a swelled head—but let me explain. 

Early in my administration I realized 
that the Club was making a big mistake 
by putting its Past Presidents in a corner 


and 


and expecting no work from them. 
“You've had your day and it is time for 
somebody else to run things,” is the spirit 
of the thing. 

I think I know how it began. It was 
fun in the early days to put the retiring 
President in a corner and tell him he was 
through. But after the Club began ac- 
cumulating several Past Presidents, these 
ex-Presidents began to believe they really 
were all through and the other members 


of the Club assumed the same attitude 
toward them. 

The result is, in my opinion, danger- 
ous, especially for a small Rotary Club. 
Our Club, for example, has a dozen Past 
Presidents. Twelve out of 50 is a high 
percentage of men expected to be inac- 
tive. 

Instead of availing itself of the expe- 
rience and sincere interest in Rotary 
which anyone who has been President of 
a Club must have, the Club makes no 
use or too little use of this valuable asset. 
It can be salvaged and put to work in 


several ways. One would be through a 


Past Presidents’ Council, with quarterly 
meetings at which Club problems could 
taken tor 
bringing them before the President and 


be discussed and measures 
Board ot Directors. 

When we met recently to organize our 
new Board of Directors, I expressed my 
known 


this matter. I've 


opinion on 

these seven men well. Three of them 
are holdovers from my old Board: the 
other four are regulars. I knew I could 


talk to them frankly and that they would 


idea My sueges 


oe) 


not miusconstrue my 
1 
tion drew tavorable comment. | hope it 


will be carried out. 


SHOOWMIN’ WROWS 


Ole“Spitter’’ Hanes wasthe 
shootinest doggone fool in 
all Buccaroo County. And 
that goes for shootin’ with 
a six gun or a load o’ to- 
baccy juice. That ornery 
coyote could draw his iron 
and split the ace of spades ¥ 
plumb center—so fast your 
eyes couldn’t follow his 
hand. Boys often ast him— 
“Spitter, how come you 
shoot so straight without 
sightin’ any?”’ An’ ole Spit 
would answer back, “Ah 
does sight, Mister—but it’s different. 
It’s kind o’ havin’ the feel of yo’ iron 
and mind-sightin’ it. Ah just wishes the 
slug to split that ace o’ spades, an’ it 
does. Mind-sightin’'—Ah calls it—same 
as spittin’ at a crack.” 





Mind-sightin’ is important 
to the man who knows how 
tousehis“shootin’ irons’’in 
golf, too. Wilson Kleersite 
Irons have certain structural 
advantages which aid in 
lining up the clubhead and 
ball. They have a sweetly 
balanced swing-weight that 
puts a lot of confidence in 
the player. But even with 
these improvements, it’s still 
getting the fee/ of the club 
(and mind-sightin’) that 
makes iron shots behave. 
And the reason it’s so easy to control 
iron play with Wilson Kleersite Irons 
is that ét’s easier to get the right feel of 
your club. You ought to have these 
popular modern “shootin’ irons” in 
your bag. See your Pro Shop. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. e CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 


 Wihon 


In a few weeks I'll be a Past Presi- | 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 


By this mark you 
shall know fine golf 


equipment 


TRUE TEMPER 
STEEL SHAFTS 



























Less Resistance 
The shorter turf edge of the 
Kleersite lLron means a nar- 
rower divot—permitting the 
power of the stroke to carry 
through with less interrup- 
tion 











Kleersite Address 
The face of the Kleersite 
Iron is sharply defined— 


separated definitely from 
the hosel— making it easier 
to sight the ball on the im- 
pact spot 








Straighter Shooting 
The tendency of golfers to 
heel the club causes less 
deflection in Kleersite Irons 
because the distance from 
heel to impact spot is less 
than ordinary irons 





The special clubhead design 
concentrating greater weight 
behind impact spot without 
increasing the total club 
head weight, puts greater 
power back of the ball 











IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


When writing advertisers, please mention 


“The Rotarian 


Magazine 
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Go to Town with Your Boy 


| Continued from page 31| 


no such thing as automatic justice. But going on a trip with your boy—two 
courts the best instrument we have good companions off on a jaunt to be 
for regulating conduct, and decent peo- filled with merriment and thrills. 

ple - on the side of law enforcement. is no time to be a sobersides or a lec- 


The boy can take a great deal of talk on turer. By all means, plan your trip to- 
a subject such as this. But beware of | gether so that you will meet as many 
dragging yourself into the picture over 
much. 
falsely, that you have a big opinion of 


your own virtue. 


Never let your son suspect, even 


The bright day dawns when you are 


you in action. 


CLEVELAND— 


— 


—AUDITORIUM 
With Accommodations for 15,000— 
WHERE ROTARY WILL CONVENE IN JUNE 


There is no single event in Rotary's annual activities quite 
comparable to a convention of Rotary International. 


THE— 
hospitality 
fellowship 


entertainment 


addresses 
assemblies 
discussions 
inspiration legislation 
internationality elections 


—all serve to make an international convention of Rotary 
a never-to-be-forgotten event. A week of thrills and en- 


joyment awaits each Rotarian, his wife, and his family, at 
the Cleveland Convention in June. “Come to Cleveland.” 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
30TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
JUNE 19-23, 1939 


For further information address: Rotary International 
Convention Headquarters, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 





personal acquaintances as you can. The 
boy learns how to meet people, not by 
hearing how to do it, but by watching 


The boy, on this trip, should carry his 
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own travelling bag. If he is 13 or older 
he may well be entrusted to buy th 
tickets, to order his own meals, to as} 
policemen for directions. Rely on him 
You are approaching the great goal o} 
interdependence. He will grow mor 
self-reliant on every trip and you shoul 
plan at least one a year away from your 
home town with him, even if it is onl) 
ten miles away. 

One day you will find him making 
the suggestion for a trip together. Giy: 
him his head. But let him understand 
that economy is called for. If he is 15 
or older, let him handle the money, 
make all arrangements, work out itin 
erary and schedules. If you are using 
your own car and he is old enough to 
have a driver’s license, let him do the 
driving, especially in city trafic or on 
dangerous roads. If you omit, in such 
an important matter, to demonstrate to 
your boy your complete confidence in 
his judgment, then how can you expect 
him to gain that confidence in himself? 

You will learn as much as the boy 
does if you take a trip to the State cap 
ital together while the legislature is in 
session. This should be in his high 
school years. Perhaps he will be disap 
pointed at the quality of debate, at the 
seeming dawdling and waste of time. 
Well, you are training him for a real 
world. His Government, in every phase, 
is going to belong to him. His keen 
young eyes will penetrate pretense. If, 
through you, he gains the idea that re 
sponsibility for public institutions rests 
on people like you and like him, that is 
going to make him identify himself, in 
his own soul, as a citizen who has a 
public duty. 


The tragedy of many fathers in rela- 
tion to their sons is that they miss the 
opportunity held out by these formative 
years from 8 to 18. Such fathers realize 
on some bitter day that the young man 
in long trousers who sits at the table 
where a friendly, worshipping little boy 
once sat is a stranger. Too often, a hos- 
tile stranger, quick to challenge the old- 
fogey ideas of home. One basic reason 
is that this lad has seen his father only 
as a harassed, somewhat overworked, 
and irritable man, the boss at all times. 

The father who has taken forethought 
has built up a different conception in his 
son’s mind. He is a citizen of the world 
outside the home, a splendid and under- 
standing friend, worthy of confidences. 
From such a father a son never really 
wanders far. The two are grappled to- 
gether by a wealth of old associations 
too strong for outside circumstance to 


| break or destroy. 
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What Is a Cripple? 


By One of Them 


A CRIPPLE is like an automobile 


with a broken drive shaft. The power 
plant is still there ready and willing to 
function at its maximum efficiency, but 
the means of transporting that power, the 
drive shaft, is missing. The power plant 
is tuned up, operating all the time, but 
there is no means of propelling the bulk 
of the automobile. 

So it is with a cripple. He or she has 
the mental facilities, the power plant, to 
function with average efficiency, but the 
drive shaft has been destroyed in any 
number of ways: shattered nerves, broken 
bones, atrophied muscles, or handicaps 
from birth. It matters not the method of 
destruction so long as there is the ability, 
the mechanics, and the material to repair 
the injured or destroyed parts. 

But what of those whose parts cannot 
be replaced or repaired? Any person with 
the smallest portion of feeling will feel 
sorry for such unfortunates. He may not 
show his sympathy outwardly, but in his 
heart he looks on with compassion. 

And what is the reaction of a cripple 
to such a very humane attitude? 

As I have said, a cripple is like a 
broken-down machine. He needs a little 
encouragement, a little help, and he will 
try to take his place once more in society 
as a normal person. Those who cannot 
overcome their difficulties are to be sym- 
pathized with, but should not be openly 
pitied. Pity can do more harm to one 
who is incapacitated than rank insult. 

Cripples do not want to be pitied, they 
want to be praised. Like master crafts- 
men, they want to hear words of admira- 
tion, words of encouragement, something 
that will give the impetus, the force, to 
help them to show this old world that, 
though handicapped, at least they are 
cheerful, understanding persons. Give 
them a helping hand now and then, but 
treat them as normal persons. 

Treat a cripple as you treat any other 
man. Show your respect and enlarge his 
sense of responsibility by asking his ad- 
vice and help in something you know he 
understands. Treat him as you would 
any good neighbor. 

Probably every cripple has an inferior- 
ity complex. (For that matter, so have 
many who are not cripples.) There is 
absolutely no reason on earth why this 
should be, Family and acquaintances 
can remove this complex, if they will try. 
Do not “soft soap” him about personal 
matters; he may not be able to use his 
legs or arms, but he has just as sharp a 


brain as you—most times sharper. Gi 


him credit for this. Argue with him, 
fight if you must, but at least give him a 
chance. After all, a cripple likes a good 
scrap as much as do you. 

I wish I knew what method to use to 
blast the popular theory from here to, 
well someplace, that because parts of the 
anatomy refuse to function in their nor- 
mal manner the mind is likewise affected. 
It is only natural for an incapacitated per- 
son to turn to books, art, music, or some 
thing of the like for his litework. Crip 
ples spend more time and effort on their 
subjects than the average person would 
ever think of. Naturally, you say, they 
haven’t anything else to do but that, so 
why shouldn't they? But you who say 
that have so many things to do that it is 
not possible for you to devote your time 
to a few things. You try to do too many 
things, do not force yourself to stick to 
a few. The cripple, on the other hand, 
must devote his time to a few things be- 
cause he cannot help it. I do not con- 
demn the cripple’s critics; rather, I say 
the cripple would be happy to be able to 


do as others do. 


Somcone advanced the theory that 
a happy cripple—there are such things— 
is a fatalist! Just because he accepts the 
situation as it is, and does not whine 
about his misfortune, certainly does not 
make him a fatalist. Far from it. It 
shows him up as a strong, courageous 
person in being able to adjust himself to 
a new situation. ‘What is to be, must 


This sounds like a part of a funeral 


” 


be. 
oration. He can accept the misfortune 
with a smile, but he still is able to bet 
ter himself, mentally as well as physically, 
at the same time. 


“What 


does the author know about cripples?” 


I know what you are saying: 


The author has not walked for ten years, 
but nevertheless there is still a deep ap- 
The 
world has not changed materially for 


him. 


the world that are his for the asking— 


preciation for life in his heart. 
There are still the finer things in 


music, art, books, and, the most interest- 
ing of all, Nature. 

Some day he hopes to be able to walk 
again, to be regarded as a normal person 
and to engage in the activities of normal 
people. Is that not reason enough to be 
cheerful, happy, helpful, and understand- 
ing, and to have a fervent desire to live 
and enjoy all that life has to offer? I 
think so. 


| Please send me ‘‘Tested Public Speaking.’’ 
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When you get up 


on your hind legs” 


. to make a speech.. 


try Elmer Wheeler's tested “sizzle” 
formula and keep your audience interested 
right down to your last word. Learn how 
to relax on the platform, how to give fluency, 
personality and showmanship to your talk, 
how to master unexpected distractions, how 
to make dry subjects exciting, what to do 
when the toastmaster over-introduces you. 


TESTED 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


—is down-to-earth and practical, full of 
ideas you can USE. $2 at bookstores, or 
fill out and mail this coupon. 


SEND NO MONEY 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. Dept. W1-39, 70 Sth Ave., N.Y.C 
I will pay the 
postman $2.00, plus few cents postage. If, after 5 days’ 
examination, I decide not to keep this book, I will return 
it for a full refund. 
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Wives. tood 


At the Hotel Roosevelt they are so 


close to smart shops and all other 


attractions of mid-town New York, 
that they never—well, hardly ever 

complain about the time their 
busy husbands spend popping about 
town from meeting to meeting... 
Roosevelt convenience, in the heart 
of Manhattan, enables folks to see 
and do more—in comfort... Try it! 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance to Grand Centra! Terminal 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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COOPER 


Passenger and ruck 











The man who owns the most 
life insurance—who invests 


wisely—who looks for solid 

value instead of thin-edged 

bargains that man will ride 

on Cooper tires He likes the'r 

sturdy, ma ive mstruction 

their silent comfe rt ab le iding 

qualities, their lon mileage, 

free from trouble, all backed by 

a written guarantee bond 

On the truck he operates he is building up tre 
mendous economy records with the new Cooper DS¢ 
Truck Tire shown) He has found that the new 
Cooper Heat-Resisting Armce waa Gord si heat dam 
age in its tracks. He knows that Distributed Stres 
Construction (the reatest recent advance in truck 
tires) distributes stresses and strains over a larg: part 
of the tire, thus preventin failure fror exce ve 
localized flexing and excessive heating 

There is just one way to get supreme tire economy 
See your Cooper dealer—now! 


VALUABLE DEALER 
TERRITORY OPEN 


If dealer success is a fair measure, the stra rhtf 
ward Cooper franchise is one of the most valuable in 
the retail tire business today We invite « rresp nd- 


ence from responsible dealers 


The COOPER 


CORPORATION 


Yohn. F. Schachor, Pros. 


Charter Member Findlay Rotary Club 


FINDLAY OHIO 
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ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable for every com- 
munity. Design drawn 
by an artist, modeled in 
clay by a sculptor, re- 
produced in wax and 
cast into a metal pattern, 
holding its shape in- 





18” Rotary Wheel with . 
8x25" plate, Silicon definitely. Available in 
Aluminum, finished in 18” and 30” only. Prices 
blue and gold or yellou d 


$12.00 are reasonable. 


as illustrated, 
com picte 


TWe will gladly send you our descriptive folder upon] 
irequest, which does not obligate you in any way 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 








HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over hemereeataie years | 





pate ea on Tuesday 


U. 8. ST AMPS. 


205—All different postage. Extra select, 
no revenues. Only $1.28 postpaid with 
Arkansas stamp. 

Jungkind, Box 806 Ry., Little Rock, Ark. 
To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 
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More Than One Club in a Community? 


| Continued from page 18 | 


in a lesser degree. The experience of 
other service-club organizations has been 
that in such cases each club usually es- 
tablishes a rule that it may admit mem- 
bers from the territory of other clubs 
upon the consent of such other clubs. To 
refuse such consent to new clubs desirous 
of growing is to develop animosity, and 
so the rule restricting each club to its 
own territory soon becomes more hon- 
ored in the breach. 

What then? Split up the existing par- 
ent Club, as has been suggested, so that 
each of its members shall belong only to 
the Club in his respective area? That 
would be disastrous to such Clubs as To- 
ronto, and no program of Rotary exten- 
sion could justify it. But the proponents 
of more Clubs see the danger and sug- 
gest as a compromise that existing Clubs 
be entitled to retain those members who 
otherwise belong to the newly segregated 
areas. They would establish a class hav- 
ing “vested” rights, and this dass would 
strive to perpetuate itself. Thus each 
Club would have two classes of mem- 
bers: those belonging to the Club’s real 
territory and those belonging to outside 
territory. This is just another form of 
promiscuous recruiting. If 4 can belong 
to the parent Club, although outside its 
real territory, why not his neighbors B 
or C, both of whose classifications are 
open and who represent larger firms than 
does 4? On the other hand, there is im- 
posed upon those members who enjoy 
such “vested” rights a moral obligation 
to throw their support, as conscientious 
Rotarians, behind the new Club of the 
local area by becoming members of 
it. If they fail to do so, the local Club 
is just that much weaker. If they do so, 
they give up their happy existing con- 
tacts for the mere prospect of forming 
equally congenial relations to be found 
elsewhere. 

Who dares to break these friendships 
in the name of increased membership? 
You must not sacrifice human relations 
to the god of mere numbers. 

Every neighborhood Club tends to de- 
velop a local consciousness; its emphasis 
is upon local interests (the East Side ver- 
sus the West Side)—but the single Club 
takes a broad, city-wide view of its prob- 
lems and tries to develop unity in the 
life of the community. The ward system 
is one of the dividing, disjointing forces 
of democratic procedure. Let Rotary 
avoid any semblance of it. 

Every service-club organization is now 
represented in Toronto. Some of them 


have as many as six units within the cit) 
limits. There is certainly no dema: 
from the community for any further d 
plication of service clubs. There is ne 
however, for concentration of effort a: 
purpose among the clubs already exist 
ing here since each tends to choose a d 
ferent activity from the other and thus 
raises confusion in the public mind as to 
the real purpose of such an organiza 
tion. Why take the risk of increasing 
that confusion here or in any other big 
city? 

The basic argument of proponents o| 
the change is that more city Clubs wil! 
mean more “good Rotarians.” There is 
a far simpler expedient than this- 
mere numbers are the aim. Just in 
crease the number of persons who may 
represent each classification in each Club. 
At once this will be rightly and stren 
uously opposed as breaking down the 
unique classification system on which 
Rotary is built. Of course it does, but 
you break down that basis in fact when 
you increase the number of Clubs in any 
city since you proportionately increase 
the number of persons who may hold 
that classification in that city. Whether 
you do it through one Club or three 
Clubs—whenever you choose three _per- 
sons and three firms to fill one classifica 
tion in that city, you start the disintegra 
tion of Rotary’s very foundation. 


B UT our Rotary Clubs in large cities 
are too big, they say. Too big for what? 
The bigger the Club, the greater is the 
cross section of the community it repre 
sents. Are these Clubs too big to tackle 
the big and complex problems of the 
big city? Indeed, they are made for just 
such conditions, and are today success- 
fully completing greater civic enterprises 
than ever before and adding honor to 
Rotary in their own communities. Are 
they too big for friendships? Not so. 
They but provide larger contacts and 
greater prospects for the development of 
valuable friendships linked in the com 
mon cause of Rotary. 

No, it is better, in the interests of Ro- 
tary, that there be developed in each city 
just one strong, united, active Club rep- 
resenting the entire industrial, commer- 
cial, and professional life of the city. If 
it is Rotary’s size we want to increase, 
let us carry it to communities that need 
it and ask for it. If it is Rotary’s 
strength we want to enhance, let us 
strengthen what we already have. That 
will keep us all busy for no little while. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 


* * * 


THIRD WEEK (MAY)—They Will Soon 
Succeed Us (or) It Won't Be Long 
Now (Youth Service). 

From Tue Rorarian— 

Go to Town with Your Boy. 


son. This issue, page 29. 
Diamonds in the Rough. Tris Speaker. Apr., 
1939. 
When Youth Rebels. 
1939. 
The Tin-Can Kid. 
Boy into Businessman. 
1938. 
America’s Third Frontier. 
1938. 
Other Magazines— 
A Car of His Own. 
azine. Mar., 1939. 
Books— 

These Boys of Ours, Assets or Liabilities? 
Frank Hobart Cheley. Revell 1938. $1.25 
Rural Youth—Their Education and Prospects. 

U. S. Government Printing Office. 1938. Find- 
ing magne ya for rural boys. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Public Affairs Committee, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York City: 
Youth in the World of Today. 1938. 10c. 
From the American Council on Education, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago: 
Youth Tell Their Story. 1938. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Howard Stephen- 


André Maurois. Apr., 


Bill Adams. Apr., 1939 
Glenn Stewart. Aug., 


Neil M. Clark. June, 


R. J. Woody. Parents’ Mag- 


They Will Soon Succeed Us. No. 698-C. 
Youth Sponsorship. No. 698-D. 
Youth—Assets or Liabilities? No. 697-A. 


Youth Service by Rotary Clubs. No. 16. 


FOURTH WEEK (MAY)—Contact with 
Foreign Students (International Service). 


ROTARIAN— 
Editorial. 


From Tut 


ene but That! This issue, page 


The ‘House with ~ World Within. Harry Ed- 
monds. Oct., 19 

Not ‘Foreigners’ nei Maurice Duperrey. 
Dec., 1937. 

Young Hands Across the Pacific. Yasmasa Togo. 
Cht., 1937. 


Editorial. Oct., 1937. 


Via the Seas to Wisdom. 
Walter D. 


Home-Town International Service. 
Head. Oct., 1935 

Campus Envoys Satepentioaty. Charles D. Hur- 
rey. Nov., 1933 

Other Magazines— 

Hear the Prejudices Fall. R. W. Desmond. 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine. Feb.‘ 23, 
1938. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Institute of International Education, 

2 W. 45th St., New York City: 

Guide Book for Foreign Students in the United 


States. Essential facts concerning education in 
the United States and immigration laws affecting 
students. 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Contact with Foreign Students. No. 742. 
International Guests in Rotary Clubs. No. 743. 


FIFTH WEEK (MAY)—More School- 
ing or a Job? (Community Service). 
From Tue Rorarian— 
How to Get a Start in Life (series). Walter B. 
Pitkin. June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1938; 
Jan., Feb., 1939. 


Education: Academic or Practical? (debate). 
Train the Mind! Burges Johnson. Train the 
Whole Man! Samuel N. Stevens. Aug., 1938. 


Also _ Readers’ Open Forum comment in 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1938. 

The School That Goes to School. Selma Robin- 
son. uly, 1938. 

More Education or a Job? Henry C. Link. May, 
1938. 

A College That Service Clubs Built. C. G. 
Houston. Feb., 1938. 

Other Magazines— 

Is Education Eating Up Life? Stephen Leacock. 

New York Times Magazine. Oct. 23, 1938. 


Books— 
A New Deal for Youth. Mrs. Betty G. Lindley 


and Ernest K. Lindley. Viking Press. 1938. $3 
What the National Youth Administration is 
doing for the education of youth 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From Morgan-Dillon & Co., 5154 N. Clark St., 
Chicago: 
Success. A series of monographs giving vocational 


information on 55 occupations 32 cents each, 
or $16.50 per set 
From the Public Affairs Committee, 8 W. 40th 


St., New York City: 

Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens. 1939. 10c. 

How Good Are Our Colleges? Goodwin Wat 
son 1938 10¢ 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
More Schooling or a Job? No. 654. 
Careers for Youth (reprint of a series of articles 
by Walter B. Pitkin published in THE ROTARIAN, 
Nov., 1934-May, 1936) 25¢ 


FIRST WEEK (JUNE)—I Visited Ro- 


tary Clubs in—(International Service). 
From Tue Rorartian— 

Passport to Friendship. Editorial Nov 1938 

At Home in a Far Land. D. S. Kim Our 
Readers’ Open Forum Nov 1938 

Being Candid about Ostend—. George R. 
Averill Mar 1938 

Case Studies in Courtesy. Editorial. June, 1935 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
I Visited Rotary Clubs in—. No. 776 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


PREVENT THAT FIRE! 
Sensibleville, Ohio. Paul W 


issue, page 34 
Keep the Home Fires from Burning. 
Robinson Nov., 1938 
Science Catches the Arsonist. 


Kearney. This 
Selma 


Henry Morton Rob- 


inson Mar., 1938 
Everyone Pays for Fires. Henry T. McIntosh 
Sept., 1937 
— Save My Furniture! Paul W. Kearney. 
pr 


Other Magazines— 
Fire! Fortune Mar., 1939 
What Milwaukee Fights Fire With. 
keller American City Jan 1939 
Firemen Come before the Fire. Paul W. Kear- 
ney The Reader’s Digest. Dec 1938 
Fire Inspection in a Small Community. H. F. 


Peter Stein 


Buckholz American City Dec 1938 

But It’s a Fireproof Building! Paul W. Kearney. 

Nation's Business Oct 1938 
Books— 

Fire. Thomas F. Dougherty and Paul W. Kearney 
Putnam 1931 $3.50 Valuable information 
and thrilling stories of fires from a New York fire 
chief. 


ONE CLUB IN A COMMUNITY? 
From Tue RoTrarian— 


More Than One Club in a Community? (debate). 
Yes! Stanley Leverton and Marvin C. Park. 
No! William Ayer McKinney and Norman Som- 
merville. This issue, pages 14-18 

From the Journal of the International Assembly, 
1938: 

More Than One Club in a City. 


Jr. Page 202. 


INVESTMENT IN COURTESY 
ROTARIAN— 
Extra Dividends. 


Will R. Manier, 


From Tue 

Good Manners 

Hathaway. ‘This issue, page 8. 

A Kind Word for City Folks. 
Towne. This issue, page 19 

‘B’ As in Business. Nina Wilcox Putnam. Dec., 


1938. 
Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity. Walter B. 


Pitkin. Oct., 1938 
What a Difference If—. John R. Tunis. Nov., 


Charles B. 





Charles Hanson 


1937. 
As the Greatest Only Are. Channing Pollock. 
Feb., 1936 


Other Magazines— 

Does It Pay to Be Polite? 

Woman’s Home Companion. 
Books— 

Standard Business Etiquette. 
The Business Bourse. 1937. $1.75. 
of correct business conduct. 

Living with Others. Laurence B. Goodrich. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 1939. A book on social con- 
duct, including such topics as ‘‘Club Member- 
ship,”’ ‘‘Business Relations,’’ and ‘‘Informal Cor- 
respondence.”’ 


A. S. Richardson. 
July, 1938. 


J. George Frederick. 
A manual 








YOU SHOULD HAVE 





COVERAGE 


P00 of prosperity are 
world-wide. No great nation can enjoy 
prosperity alone. All must go with the 
tide. 


When conditions in one nation alone 
are favorable, business improves tem 
porarily, but, when world conditions 
are favorable to an upturn, the improve 
ment is substantial and lasting. 


That is why it is so important to pay 
attention to foreign affairs 


That is why World-Wide Information 
is indispensable. 


That is why the fee for the World- 


Wide Service has been kept within the 
reach of any business man 


You must and can have WORLD 
COVERAGE. 
American Letters (including 
Supplements) ..........$25 the year 
Foreign Letters (including 


Far Eastern Supplements).$30 the year 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE ... 


e 
Telephones: Met. 4747 
WHALEY-EATON SERVICE 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY 
Munsey Building Washington, D.C. 


$55 the year 











EVERYTHING A CLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 








“STRAIGHT SHOOTING’ new bookier 


by Marlin, packed with useful information on hand- 
ling and care of firearms. “Mistakes to Avoid in 


ree= |: 






a Range; Dictionary of 
etc.; plus dia- 
grams and photos to im- 
prove marksmanship. 
dealer's or send 6¢ to Marlin Firearms 






FREE at your 
Co., 28 Wiew Street, New Haven, Conn. 


©u Ardin Firearms Co. 220.25 








SOUTHERN 
MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


Headquarters Memphis, Tennessee, want to 
represent, on brokerage basis, responsible 
manufacturers of nationally advertised lines 
with large dollar volume possibilities Will 
only consider items that bring repeat order 
on which permanent business connectior 
can be established Contracts must pro 


vide exclusive sales rights and protected ter- 
ritory. Will furnish any references required 


Address Box No. TR5 
The Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 


“The Rotarian’ 
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Desk High 

Equipped with Lock 
Expansion and Compression 
Easy Operation 

Rubber Tired Casters 

Top Lifts and Falls Away 
Choice of Four Finishes 

Low Priced—Highest Quality 


Write for Circular 


AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington Blvd. 
Dept. 295, Chicago, Illinois 











THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER | 
: | 

















A-I 


Composition Company 














211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 




















Type Faces in the Middle West 








The Largest Selection of Modern | 
























































HELLO wr. secretary 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
off the press. New items—New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 

“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 





On! 





speeches to order and sell 


We write 
exclusive to 


SPEECHES prepared talks that are 


one person in a city 


JOKES New jokes for speakers and salesmen com 
piled and mailed monthly 1 for two 
months, $5 a year Stag Night Stories,’’ ; 

“Best Club and Lodge Stunts,’’ $1 Com- 


STUNTS 


plete Ladies’ Night entertainment, 8 
‘Officer's Handbook’’ with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide 1 “Public Speaking Instruction Digest,’’ $1. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Left to right: Contributors Stephenson, Towne, Card, Turner, Kearne, 


Chats on Contributors 


+a AGAZINE Journalist Paul W. Kearney 


returns to THE Rorartan this month with Sen- 


sthleville, Ohio, an article about his specialty, 
fire fighting and fire prevention. At one time 
he edited a group of business publications, but, 
galled by regular hours and office routines, 
quit in favor of the less monotonous life of 
the free lance. He is a rarity among magazine 
writers: he has never worked on a newspaper. 


Personable Kay Stammers, British tennis 
star, is herself convincing proof that the sport is 
Tennis— 


she claims in 


She 


the goodwill messenger 
{mbassador of Sports. 
international friendship while playing in major 
tournaments in England, the United States, and 
her 


has made many an 


many countries in Europe. Encouraged by 


she has been playing 


She be- 


racket-swinging parents, 


tennis as long as she can remember. 
gan her collection of trophies and titles in 1930, 
offhand many she has. 


St. Albans, 


how 
a town about an 
15 


and doesn't know 


She is a native of 


. For the past 


hour's run from London. 
years, Howard Stephenson, Go to Town with 
Your Boy, has been interested in vocational- 
guidance work, especially among teen-age boys. 
His own 16-year-old son is a natural laboratory 


for his researches. He is co-author of the book 


They Sold Themselves: A Practical Guide to 
Personal Achtevement, and is now writing a 
book on careers for young men. One novel, 


Glass, is also from his pen. 
> * * 


The debate-of-the-month, entitled More Than 
brings together 


) 


Community 


One Club in a 
four Rotarians from three countries. Stanley 
Leverton, who answers Yes!, is a Past Presi- 


dent of the London, England, Rotary Club, and 


has long been active in extending Rotary 
through Europe. He organized and is the di- 
rector of the London Rotary Players, a group 


of amateur actors. He is justice of the peace 
for the County of London and chairman of the 
St. Pancras Bench. His funeral 
directing. William Ayer McKinney, who re- 
plies No!, is President of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago. Now 
ucts, he has had a 
and executive experience. 


classification: 


a manufacturer of food prod- 
variety of industrial 
At one time he was 
a missionary in China. Marvin C. Park, also 
answering Yes!, is a Past President of the Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., Rotary Club, and is Immediate 
For the past 17 
theatrical 


wide 


Past Governor of District 107. 
years he has been engaged 
business as actor, producer, and theater man- 
Now he is general manager of a bowling 
corporation. A fluent speaker, he has addressed 
Rotary Clubs in at least 20 States. Norman 
Sommerville, who voices a second No!, was 
President of the Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, when Rotary held its international Con- 
vention there in 1924. A lawyer, he has re- 
ceived the degree of King’s Counsel for emi- 
He is currently serving his 


in the 


ager. 


nence at the bar. 


tenth year as chairman of the Red Cross for 
Canada. He is this year a member of the Con 
stitution and By-Laws Committee of Rotary |; 
ternational. ... / As Chairman of the Host C 

Executive Committee, James G. Card is larg: 

concerned with the entertainment of Ro 
tary’s 1939 Convention in June, and presents a 
preview in Cleveland—As You'll Like It! He 
has of Rotary’s international 
Committees, was on the Board of 
7, and was Chairman of the Convention 


side 


served on many 
Directors in 
1936-3 


Committee in 1937-38. 


* * 7. 


Charles B. Hathaway, Good Manners— 
Extra Dividends, is the pseudonym of a writer 
on the editorial staff of a popular magazine. He 
recently published his first novel. . . . For bio 
graphical notes on William Lyon Phelps, 
who contributes his monthly book review, May 
I Suggest—, see page 54. ... Herman L. 
Turner, No Time for Whittling, pastor of the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, Ga., 
is well known for his social-service work in the 
South. 
extend to many fields. 
man of the Atlanta Community Chest campaign 


His community interests and activities 
He has served as chair- 
and is a director of its work. An active mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of Atlanta, he is a Past 
District Governor . . Charles Hanson 
Towne, 4 Kind Word for City Folks, has ~d- 
ited popular magazines, has written some 2\) 
volumes of poetry, essays, novels, and song col 
lections . . . Frederick R. Burley, The Do 
tor Goes to Sea—by Radio, has been active in 
Rotary since he became a member of the Syd 
ney, Australia, Club in 1922, is a Past Gov- 
ernor of District 76, and has served as Chair 
man and member of Committees of Rotary In 
ternational. Now he is a London, England, 
Rotarian, where he holds the classification: cor 
set manufacturing. . . . Everett W. Hill, who 
tells of The Face in the 
Shine, is a Past President 
of Rotary International, is 
now an honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club 
of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. . . Fern Mack, I Think 
of MY Son, contributes po- 
etry and fiction to numer- 
ous publications. . . . 
Herman Styler, who in- 
forms RoTaRIAN — readers 
that Finders Are Keepers, 
is a writer who lives in New York City. 
Anonymous, the Rotarian who contributes 
Soon I'll Be a Past President, permits it to: be 
disclosed that he holds membership in a Club 
west of the Rocky Mountains. . . . Ben Al- 
bert Benson, the Chicago artist who drew the 
pictorial map, A Great Vacation Regton, was 
graduated from the University of Nebraska. 
taught art there for four years. 

W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 





F. R. Burley 
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